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A Message to the Man 


who needs a Separator 































Compare an improved De I 
side with any other. See it yourself; 
when you do you will not a ed an expert t 
tell you which one is by ar 
signed and made, sure to \ ist longer 
ter work, and prove the better 


a De Laval 
S iits 
upe ie I 
¥20 go a step further and try a De Laval side 
Evia t by-side with any other. Not one 
n hundred ever does that and f: 
© the De Laval. Your De Laval 
gladly arrange a trial for you. 





Agent 


Then after sta have seen and 
improved De Laval, after you have 
yourself that i is better than any other, 
in your old separator 
the new machine, which you can buy on suc 


Try 

‘Let it prove 
“how much 

cream it will 


the savings it makes. 


Agent, write the nearest De Layal office below 


THE DE ede SEPARATOR CO. 


New York hicago 
165 Broadway 600 Po kson Blvd, 


Hand Electric 


61 Beale St 
Belt 





aval side-by 
and 
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the better de- 
, do bet- 
investment. 


And if merely seeing does not convince you, 


buyer ina 
ils to choose 
will 


tried the 


j 


trad 
as partial payment on 


th 


easy terms that it will pay for itself out of 


If you do not know the name of your local De Laval 


San Francisco 
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in your old Wa." Aa] / 
Separator as pF‘ # Cas / 


Partial 






See Your 
De Laval Agent 















The Collegiate Institute 


MOUNT PLEASANT, N.C 
“Merit, the Measure of Success” 

Situated in Piedmont Carviina 
imate.—Preparatory and Junior Col 
of head, hand and heart.—Strong 
men.—Modified Military insures safe goverument and cou.tbutes to splen 
did physiques.—Clean athletics, winning teams.—New dormitories with 
all modern conveniences. —Discriminating patrons from ten states. —Ex 

wes moderate 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST Adress 


COL. G. F. McALLISTER, Principal. 


lebrated for its healt! 
lege courses Aims at development! 
faculty of colleve and university 
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Bailey Military Institute 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 











s ethane aamnie 


“COMMISSICNED OFFICERS” 


A Preparatory School Without a Peer 


\ HIGH GRADE MILITARY SCHOOL, where each cadet is placed under Christian 
fluences 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION insures proper progress of every boy 
A FACULTY OF SPECIALISTS selected for their fitness as leaders as well as 
teachers 


MILITARY FEATURE teaches obedience and inculcates habits of order, neatness 
and courtesy 

ATHLETIC TEAMS encouraged under faculty supervision 

LOCATED IN PIEDMONT CAPOLINA, the most healthful section of the South 

COLLEGE PREP AR. ATORY, CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND COMMERCIAL 
COURSES OF FER&eD 

We teach your boy “HOW” to think, not “WHAT” to think. 


For Catalog, Write 


fajor J. D. Fulp, Superintendent, Greenwood, S. C. 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


Virginia which amounted to 
8.000.000 quarts ts 


Shore of 


esti- 


approximately 


mated to have brought the growers nearly 


$1,000 000. The vield was not particu- 
lariv heavy, but prices were good through- 


out the season so the growers were 


very 
the 


acreage 


vell satisfied with the returns from 
Most of the 
is located around 

At this 
is conducted u 
Shore 


strawberry 
Onley in A 


point an auction 


ccomac 
market 
the 
Buy- 


‘ounty 
ce ' ra 
nder the ausnices of 


Produce Exchange 
the Northern markets 


Eastern 


ers from many of 
ure located on the market throughcut the 
season and +h grower is naid cas! for 
his berries when loaded on the car. This 
method selling has proved verv satis 
factorv, and the exchange onlv makes 
shipments when the auction prices are 
| considerably below the mar! 
7 * = 
The University of Viroinia has rec omthy 
issued an interesting booklet, entitled, 


i industry 


timates made by the 





The Economic and Social Survey of 
Loudoun County. This study was 
by Patrick A. Deck and Henry Heaton 
tudents in the school of economics. Sev- 
are devoted to 
important 
According 
his county 
surplus in 
require- 
and 
Leri- 


made 


eral chapters of t! 


agriculture which is 
ounty. 


in the to es- 





autho 
$4,000 000 


their 


produces more than 
food and feed 
ments. C 
livestock are the 
found in the 


over h we 


orn, wheat, fruit, dairying 
principal forms of 
culture counts 
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The annual potato tour of the East- 
ern Shore was held on June 17, and at- 
tracted a much larger attendance than 
usual. The purpose of this tour is. to 
give the potato growers an opportunity 
to inspect the plantings of potatoes made 
from seed secured from various sources. 
These seed experiments have been car- 
ried on for three years and have been 
very valuable in showing where the seed 





best adapted for use on the Eastern 
Shore can be secured. The tour closed 
it the Ex ment Station at Onley 
where addresses were made by many 
specialis t ito win nd dis 
Case 
4 x 
The Coan River Tomato Growers’ As 


held a meeting ot tts 


made fer hand 


recently 
directors and 


ia ey 





plans were 


ling the large crop expected this year 
Thi association was organized three 
years ago, and has met with unusul suc- 
cess At the present time approximately 
1,100 acres, which represents nearly 80 
per cent of the total tomato acreage in 
that section, is controlled by the asso 


ciation 
expected to reach the peak about July 15 


Shipments from this section are 


we OM 


Good Crop Outlook in Lower 
South Carolina 


HILE the prolonged drouth h 
Piedmont Vir- 


done 
incalculable damage in 


ginia, Midd'e and West North Carolina, 
and upper South.Carolina, the Coastal 
Plains section of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina have fine crops 
ind prospects are good 

Regarding conditions in lower South 


Carolina, a 
V orbelte 


ing 


staff correspondent of the 
Enquirer who has been travel- 
through the “Low Country” section 
Says: 
Literally sitting on the world are the 
of the ‘low-country.’ as that sec- 
tion of the state between Columbia and 
Charleston is generally termed. Crop 
far as truck is concerned 
esneciallv 


pe ple 


prospects, so 
t 


are the best in several vears, 
rardina cabhooe and Tri h pota es and 
tobacco Tt is so all down the line 


Calhoun, Dorchester, 


Berkeley and 


Barnwell, 
Orangebure, 


through 


Charleston 





ther counties. This reporter, during a 
recent inspection trip through that vast 
country of level lands and of swamp 
h at 10r2ss, found a spirit of op 

1 gO od che ron every hand 


crop prospects, especially in re- 
truck and provender are respon- 


hard working farm 





1 1 
ndreas 


ers, confrented by failures during me 
past five vears appear confident that the 
will ‘pay out’ this year. ship ugret for 


a bie crop of cotton are hot so brig 


Like the up-country, they have ss a 
ses sS 
WING to the extremely high loss on 


hail insurance from damage to apples 
in some sections of Virginia during the 
past two years, all insurance companies 
operating in this state have discontinued 
this form of insurance. Many growers 
had been carrying insurance for protec- 
tion of their crops and the diseontinu- 
ance of this protection is greatly regret- 
ted by the fruit growers. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Select Land and Order Seed Now for Vetch, and Other Timely Reminders 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine Jobs 
Needing Attention Now 


ET’S complete plans for our vacation now. And 
no matter how dry it is when we start on our 
agricultural excursion or vacation, we should 


be sure to take along a raincoat and an umbrella, too. 

2. The crops of fungous diseases 
that have been held back by the 
drouth will need prompt spray- 
ing, and the drouth has made it 
all the more important to control 
them. 

3. We need more and better 
cows for our home supply of milk 
and butter and some additional 
ones for making regu- 
lar income through the year. Now 
while feed is scarce and high is 
a good time for the foresighted man to buy cows at 
a reasonable price. 


insect pests and 


sure of a 





4. Corn intended for hogging down need not ripen 
before the hogs are turned in; consequently the plant- 
ing may be done three to five weeks later than is 
necessary for corn which must fully mature before 
frost. 

5. For the quickest temporary pasture, for cutting 
and feeding green, no hay crop will make so much in 
so short a time as Sudan grass. Sow 20 pounds of 
seed broadcast and five pounds in drills. 


6. If planted by July 10 in the -cotton territory, 
Spanish peanuts will make both a good yield of pea- 
nuts and a good yield of hay. Plant ¢rom five to 
six pecks to the acre in 2% foot rows and be sure 

hull them in order to secure a quick stand. 


7. The prospect for a corn crop is poor, but late 
as it is, we yet have a chance to grow a good crop 


of corn with an average season by planting Truck- 
ers’ Favorite and Norfolk Market. These varieties 
will make delicious roasting ears, too, but we also 


need dry corn, so let’s plant several acres right away. 

8. Even the late varieties of 
soybeans will make a _ heavy 
yield. of hay when planted late. 
From July 10 to October 10 we 
have three full months. We 
still have a chance to grow a 
lot of hay from soybeans, cow- 
peas, Sudan grass, and _ sor- 
ghum, Let’s take it, for it may 
be our last chance this year. 

9. The boll weevil may do 
more harm this year than last 
year or the year before. Red 
spiders have made an early 
start, weevils are at work in 
the peas and corn, moths and 
small grain weevils are hatch- 
ing out, lice and mites are mak- 
ing the chickens poor, and 
cholera has started its summer 
rampage with the hogs. If we 
do not smite these enemies, 
they will overcome us. The 
Progressive Farmer has told 
how to fight them, but if you 
need further informatien, just 
ask us. 


II. What to Plant the 
First Half of July 


N July we are likely to ov- 
erlook a number of crops 
that may yet be Po aio 








Gene’s 








MOISTEN 
A few years ago, Gene (we won’t give his last name), while on his wa 
pas melon patch and helped himself. Just as he slashed the melon open, the neighbor who 


ad been watching. for_ something alike that, rose in the fence corner with a shot 
+ have i “Come 


have a check list to select from we are giving a list of 
such farm crops to plant between July 1 and July 15: 


Buckwheat Navy beans Sorghum 
Corn Peanuts (Spanish Soybeans 
Cow — and Valencia) Sudan grass 
Irish potato Rape Sunflowers 
Mangels Rutabaga Sweet potato 
Mi llets 

In the garden and truck patch we may plant the 
first half-of July: 
Snapbeans Carrots Mustard 
Lima beans Chard Okra 
Shell beans Corn Radish 
Beets Cress Spinach 
Brussel sprouts Cucumber Squash 
Cabbage Endive Tomato 
Collards Kale Turnip 


III. Select Land and Order Seed Now 
for Vetch 


N Virginia and western North Carolina vetch should 
be sowed in August or early September. In east- 
ern North Carolina and all of South Carolina, sow 
early seeding 


in September. from 


than from late 


The demand for vetch seed is becoming so great 
that more attention should be paid to the production 
of home-grown seed. One acre of vetch will produce 
enough seed to sow from 10 to 20 acres. There is 
ready sale at good prices for any surplus seed. Hairy 
vetch is adapted to practically all soils in the South— 
and so is the common (Oregon) vetch—and either may 
be sowed with cats, wheat, rye, or barley for hay 
to be harvested in May or early June. With vetch 
and small grain sowed early. for winter and early 
spring pasturage, the crop may be grazed until April. 
If lespedeza is sowed in February, then after cutting 
the vetch and grain for hay in May the lespedeza will 
afford pasturage until September. Then if the stock 
are taken off, a crop of lespedeza seed can be har- 
vested in October. 


Setter crops come 
seeding. 


calling attention to vetch now is, 
for our 


Our purpose in 
first, 


that we may plan and begin preparing 





UP YOUR LIPS, FOLKS; 





a eat, a8 


IT’LL SOON BE TIME FOR THESE 
to town stepped over in a 





vetch and small grain crop now, and second, that we 
may order our vetch seed before the heavy demand 
occurs. Two to four-year-old vetch seed are as good 
as seed from the new crop. 


IV. Turnip-sowing Time Again 


URPLE Top Rutabaga and Yellow Aberdeen tur- 
Pi: are two varieties that will yield heavily and are 

good for both food and feed. in late June and 
the Cotton Belt, in July in the 
Coastal Plains, and as late as 
mid-August in the Coastal Plains. Preparation 
should begin at least a month before the are 
sowed if possible. Use not less than 500 pounds of 
a fertilizer analyzing 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 to 
6 per cent nitrogen, and 5 to 8 per cent potash. On 
well prepared land with a good season in the ground, 
1% to two pounds will sow an acre with the rows 
three feet apart. Thin to eight inches with one plant 
to the hill and keep them free of weeds. These va- 
rieties will keep through the winter if covered with 
six or eight inches of earth, or they may be stored 
in cellars or any room where the temperature remains 
above freezing. 


V. When Drouth Hits the Pasture 


HE pasture on the average cotton farm is at 

best but a sorry affair and by August or Sep- 

tember in average years has but little in it that 

stock can graze. It naturally follows that the stock 

go into the winter in poor condition, young animals 

become stunted scrubs, and milk cows have not enough 
material to make milk of. 

This shortage of pasturage in late summer and 
fall can be overcome entirely or in part by a Ber- 
muda-Japan clover pasture that is not grazed from 
mid-June to August, or overcome by sowing stubble 
or other land in cowpeas, soybeans, Sudan grass, or 
sorghum. This will provide grazing or hay or both at 
just the time of year when feed is most needed and at 
the same time relieve the permanent pasture of over- 
grazing and over-tramping during the drouth. 


VI. Crabgrass in Al- 
falfa Fields 


AVING seen some alfal- 
fa fields in which éfab- 
grass was outgrowing the 


alfalfa, we want to suggest 
that about the only remedy for 
crabgrass in alfalfa fields at 
this time of year is the reliable 
and indispensable spike-tooth 
harrow. Years ago we saved 
five acres of one-year-old al- 
falfa from being overrun with 
crabgrass as follows: A rather 
heavy harrow was drawn over 
the field when both alfalfa 
and crabgrass were about a 
foot high. Then the harrow 
was drawn across the field 
again but in the cpposite di- 
rection, at right angles to the 
first harrowing. The second 
harrowing tore the grass loose 
and dragged it in great wind. 
rows. Quite a lot of moder: 
ately good crabgrass hay wag 
saved and the alfalfa was sav- 
ed, too. 
The best time to run the har- 
row is in the morning as soon 
as the dew is off. The crab- 
help Ma Bas na" grass is more brittle then and 


- +5: Gear 
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Sow 
early July north of 
Piedmont and upper 
lower 
seed 
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How to ow ica Riad and Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching for Your Children 
BOUT this time 


the custom of The Progressive 

a special “Education Edition.” We are not issu- 
ing one this year, but we do wish to take this occasion 
to present to our readers what is, in fact, the biggest 
opportunity for educational progress now available for 
the average rural community. 

We refer to the Smith-Hughes work “vocational 
teaching,” the outgrowth of a bill sponsored in Con- 
gress some ago by Senator Hoke Smith and 
Representative Dudley M. Hughes. Under this act mil- 
lions of dollars are now being spent to promote a new 
and immensely helpful sort of teaching in thousands 
of American high schools. In fact, all in all, this is 
one of the most far-reaching measures ever adopted 
by the American government for the benefit of agri 


of year it has frequently been 
Farmer to issue 


years 


culture. And since the movement is still so new that 
many people do not yet understand what they and their 
children are missing if they have no Smith-Hughe 


teachers, we wish now to present for interested readers 
about the government's plans and 
advantage of thes« plans 


I 


Unquestionably country communities may now secure 
a type of education better suited to their needs than 
ever before by introducing these courses in vocational 
agriculture and home economics—the so-called “Smith- 
Hughes work’’—in their rural high schools. The pur- 
pose of the courses is to prepare boys for the business 
of farming and girls for the duties of homemaking, 
and to help older persons in the community through 
special courses to become more efficient and successful 
in their work on the farm or in the home. 


the essential facts 


how to take 


It is possible to place agricultural and home econom 
ics courses in any rural high school where there are a 


sufficient number of people desirous of taking the 
work. When once started, these courses simply be- 
come a part of the existing high school curriculum, 


and each is referred to as a “department of agricul 
ture” or a “department of home economics.” In other 
words, the work of the existing school is broadened 
For example, a boy on entering the school has the 
privilege of selecting the academic course or the agri 
cultural course, while a girl may select the academic 
course or home economics course. In addition to 
agriculture or home economics, each pupil will, of 
course, receive instruction in such subjects as English, 
history, mathematics, science, community civics, etc 
The content of the course is based as far as possible on 
the principle of getting an education out of life on the 
farm. 

The agricultural instruction attempts (1) to give the 
pupil the fundamental principles underlying farming in 
his own community and (2) to show how these prin- 
ciples may be put into practice to secure the best results 
on the farm. The pupil studies the growing, cultiva- 
tion, harvesting, and selling of crops; the selection, 
breeding, feeding, care, management and marketing of 
livestock; the production of fruit; the soil; crop rota- 
tions; how to handle machinery and to do the ordinary 
repair and construction jobs that arise on the farm 
(farm workshop is especially popular); how to avoid 
or control injurious insects and diseases; the keeping 
of farm accounts and records, and many other such 
practical topics. 

In fact, so intimately are the studies related to life 
that the farm and the community become the pupil's 
laboratory. Realizing that a boy must know the “how” 
as well as the “why” of farming, each pupil is re- 
quired to do some kind of practical work either on his 
home farm or the school farm. “Seeing is believing,” 


ae 





education and will gladly 








and this policy enables him to put into practice the 
principles learned in the classroom. This practical 
work is called “projects.” For example, a boy may be 
making a study of crops. Then he will be asked to be 
responsible for the growing, harvesting, and marketing 
of a certain acreage in a particular crop or crops. This 
is a “crop project.” The pupil keeps accurate records 
of his transactions and at the end of the year, is able 
to tell how much he made or lost on the crop after 
making proper deduction for his own labor and all 
other costs. Thus definite and practical instruction in 
agriculture is brought to the boy on his hene farm 
through his crop, livestock, or other “project.” 

Nor is this all. The teacher of agriculture is on the 
job twelve months in the year. That means that a 
well-trained man, a graduate of some agricultural col- 
lege, is in the community all the time. When school is 
not in session, he may spend his time supervising and 
helping the boys with their practical work, advising 
and assisting the farmers with their various farm 
problems, and acting as a leader in any local movement 
for the good of the community. This work should 
always be done in sympathetic codperation with the 
county agent and other agricultural agencies; the coun- 
ty agent doing extension work in a whole county and 
an agricultural teacher giving intensive instruction in 
one community, become allies who quwekly bring agri- 
cultural progress and home development to levels never 
reached before. 

In the home economics classes some of the subjects 
studied by the pupils are foods and cookery, meal plan- 
ning, housekeeping, household accounts, home nursing, 
house furnishing and decorating, household chemistry, 
etc. Each girl is expected to put into practice in her 
home the things learned in the classroom in the same 
way that boys do with their agricultural work, and the 
home economics teacher is likewise able to help all the 
women of the community through special classes, etc. 


II 


Assuming that by this time the reader has decided 
that he would like to have the benefit of such an agri- 
cultural teacher or home economics teacher for his 


community, we shall now undertake to answer some 
of the questions commonly asked regarding the work. 
But first let us recapitulate the facts as to the three 


classes of persons in a community who may secure its 


advantages 


fourteen years of age and above, who 
stitute the standard “classes in vo- 


1omics classes.” 


1. Boys and girls, 
are in school. These con 
cational agriculture or “home ecor 
fourteen yee of age and above, who 
structi for a few weeks 


2. Boys and girls, 
are not in school may receive 
or months according to the time tl hey hase to spare, These 


ire the so-called “part time classes 

3. Men and women have an opportunity to secure in- 
struction and information on special problems arising on 
the farm and in the attending “short 
or “evening classes.”” In one community we know of, for 
thirty men met twice a week for two months to 
fertilizers and the kind and quantities 
while in the same community several 
thrge afternoons a week for three 
about cooking and managing the 


home by courses’ 
example, 
study the use of 
they should buy, 
women’s classes met 


months to learn more 


home 


Question—“How may we get departments of voca- 


tional agriculture and home economics in our high 
school 2 
Answer—Through your county superintendent or 


local school superintendent, make application to your 
state supervisor of agricultural education or your state 
supervisor of home economics education, The super- 
visors are the agents of your state board for vocational 
furnish you full information 
and answer any questions. Following is the list of 
supervisors in our territory to whom application may be 
made , 


North Carolina—Roy H. Thomas, State College Station, 
Raleigh; Margaret M. Edwards, Raleigh. 


Virginia—W. S. Newman, Dept. Vocational 
Richmond; Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, Richmond, 

South Carclina—Verd Peterson, Columbia; Lillian C. Hoff- 
man, Columbia. 

Question —“How much of the salary of the agricul- 
tural teacher or home economics teacher will be paid 
from federal or funds and how much by our 
community: 


Education, 


state 


Answer.—This varies in the different states. In some 
states the community pays one-half the ‘salary; in 
others only three-eighths or one-fourth. Suppose the 
policy of your state board is to pay three-fourths of 
the teacher’s salary. Then suppose your community 
can get a satisfactory man as teacher for $2,000 a year 
on a twelve months’ basis. You would receive from 
state and federal funds $1,500, leaving only $500 to be 
paid by your community or county. 


Question.—‘‘Besides paying its share of the teacher's 


salary, what else must the local community or coun- 
ty do?” 
Answer—It must furnish suitable classrooms and 


equipment for carrying on the work. State and federal 
money cannot be used to buy equipment. It should also 
furnish transportation for the teacher of agriculture, 
if it is not provided for by a special state fund, for 
visiting home projects and doing community work. 


In some high schools the teacher of agriculture 











The Progressive Farmer 


sometimes acts as principal. This arrangement enables 
many such schools to have a better qualified man at 
the head of the school for the reason that financial aid 
from outside sources makes possible the paying of a 
salary. 

The mothers and fathers of country children should 
adopt as their slogan, “Vocational agriculture and home 
economics within the reach of every boy and girl who 
expects to live on the farm.” Now is the time to arouse 
interest in your community and write to your state 
supervisors for help. 


larger 


Learning From Tobacco Association 
Experience 


HE friendly receivership named by Judge Meek. 
ins for the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Asso 
ciation—James H. Pou, distinguished attorney of 
Raleigh; a Hallett S. Ward of Wash 
ington, N. C.; and M. L. Corey, of New York City— 
marks the end of the first chapter in the effort of Caro- 
linas-Virginia tobacco growers, “to make themselves 
masters of their own industry.” It marks, we repeat, 
the end of the first chapter, but this will not be the 
last chapter. 
“For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.”’ 

The Civil War practically began with the humiliating 
defeat of the Union forces at Bull Run, but that did 
not mean that the Union cause had failed. Other de- 
feats followed, and Lincoln tried one general after 
another, but kept fighting till victory came. We are 
often “baffled to fight better.” In the long run it will 
prove so in this case. The experience of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association thus far has taught 
many valuable lessons that will yet be utilized to our 
profit. The most important lesson is the need for mak- 
ing any codperative a real democracy with its actions, 
its policies, its expenditures, and its salaries as open to 
the members as the actions, policies, expenditures, and 
salaries of county, state, or national governments, The 
sunlight of publicity is the best purifier, as Woodrow 
Wilson used to say. 

Let the members realize that a codperative is their as- 
sociation, that it is an organization “of the ‘Stowers, on 
the growers, and by the growers,” < 
is being done in the open, and then if 
wrong, it will be quickly corrected, and if 
wrong, he will be quickly ousted, and members will 
willing to make sacrifices in order to succeed. It wa 
the persistent policy of autocracy, and con 
trolling everything from Richmond, which The 
Progressive Farmer protested from start to finish 
it was this policy that wrecked the old association 


ar goe 
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anybody goe 


secrecy, 


against 


But where secrecy and autocracy brought failure 
publicity and democracy will bring success 


Let us learn this lesson and go forward 


The Weather Will Even Up 


HE recent glorious rains have put all Piedmont 

farmers in better heart. At the same time we 

should frankly face the fact that we have too late 
a start to expect really good crops of either cotton or 
tobacco in our Carolinas-Virginia hill country. Let's 
acknowledge this situation now, cut expenses, avoid 
debt, stay clear away from time prices if possible, grow 
our own corn and hay, plant a good fall and winter 
garden, sow rye, oats, clover, and vetch for feed next 
year, and we may yet be as well off as usual when: the 
year ends. Furthermore, let’s keep it in mind that it 
is only once in a lifetime that we have so disastrous a 
spring drouth, and that whenever we have a streak of 
bad luck, the Lord has a streak of good luck some- 
where on the way to even up things for us. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Land Prices and Farm Income 
NVESTIGATION shows that there is a_slight ad- 


vance noticeable at the present in the price of farm 

land and in farm incomes. The high peak in both 
was reached in 1920. Between 1920 and 1922 farm in- 
comes slumped rapidly and far, but they began to climb 
steadily back. The price of farm land 
dropped more slowly but continued 
downward to the end of 1925. The rise 
in farm incomes since 1923 has evident- 
ly caused a reaction in land values and 
is pulling them up. The ratio between 
the two has not been consistent. In 
other words, farm incomes are not reflected quickly in 
land values. If writers and economists would devote 
more time and space to the consideration of produc- 
tion economics and less to the treatment of land 
values, it would be better for agriculture and all con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact, the steady, home-owning 
farmer has little interest in the subject of land values 
and gains nothing by the advancement in price. On 
the contrary, he loses, because he pays more taxes on 
the higher valuation. The price of land has no influ- 
ence upon the amount of mong received from the 
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Who Should Stay on the Farm? 


A Further Consideration of Farm vs. City Life 


EEK before last on this page we began a con- 
sideration of some of the relative advantages of 
farm and town life. 

To begin with, we laid down the proposition that any 
boy or man who has a decided special gift or “call” to 
some other definite line of work, 
ought not to farm, At the same 
time we probably ought to have 
cautioned all concerned against de- 
ciding too quickly that they have 
special gifts for doing something 
that looks better than farming, 
but may not be after all. Booker 
Washington used to tell the story 
of a Negro plowing a cotton patch 
one day about this time of year, 
who finally paused at a row’s end and wiping the roll- 
ing sweat from his face with a red bandanna handker- 
chief, exclaimed with great conviction: “This cotton’s 
awful grassy and this sun’s blistering hot, and afore 
Gawd, I believe I’se called to preach!” 





CLARENCE POR 


Some Satisfactions of Country Life 


N CONSIDERING this problem week before last, 

we sought to emphasize the distinction between 

things and life, pointing out that the ideal of the 
city is things—wealth, material possessions—while the 
ideal of the country is life—happiness, peace, inde- 
pendence, family life, creative work, nearness to nature. 
It is the ancient doctrine that the life is more than meat 
and the body more than raiment, and that real happi- 
ness is to be found not in things but in life. And what 
is life but the full flowering and development of all 
our God-given faculties of body, mind, and soul? If 
either body, mind, or spirit fails of growth, activity, 
and normal development, then to that extent there is 
not life but death, 

As we have pointed out, while the store or factory 
or shop may reward us with more things, it too often 
fails to give us any opportunity for finding happiness 
through skill or art or wholesome self-expression. 
The worker in present-day industry too often becomes 
a mere cog in a wheel who goes regularly through a 
certain set of motions dictated by some mind some- 
where else, while the worker’s own intellect atrophies 
for lack of growth and development. In the old days of 
hand labor each craftsman had an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his own skill; the humblest worker could say: 

“If I were a cobbler, I’d make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old \kettle like me.” 

It is largely because the modern irflustrial system 
has thus robbed labor of its dignity and changed it 
from an art to drudgery, without opportunity for 
wholesome self-expression, that there is constant unrest 
and half-suppressed rebellion in our industrial estab- 
lishments, even when wages seem to be good. 


On the farm, on the contrary, the creative impulse 
which is within every mind finds expression in 
ways that promote peace and health of mind and 
spirit. One looks contentedly at sunset over the new- 
plowed field which at sunrise so sorely needed plowing ; 
or there is a field over which nature is brooding with 
summer and sun and shower which since daybreak has 
been seeded to a crop which promises abundant yields; 
or the ditch or terrace which needed attention has 
manifestly been put to right; or a fruit tree has been 
set out which will gladden life, perhaps for one’s chil- 
dren and children’s children; or a stump which has 
cumbered the ground for a decade has been so handled 
that the place that once knew it will know it no more 
forever. The farmer’s own eyes tell him he is making 
progress, and he can say with Longfellow’s “Village 
Blacksmith” :— 

“Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close, 


Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


“Give Me Neither Poverty Nor Riches’’ 


HERE is one more fact that it is only fair to keep 
Te mind and that is this :— 

While farmers never attain the dizzy heights of 
wealth and opulence reached by the city’s wealthiest 
classes, neither do they fall to the depths of poverty 
and suffering reached by the city’s poorest classes. 


The city has more millionaires, it is true, but it also 
has more beggars, more suicides, more human beings 
who are mere ghastly wrecks of what-humanity should 


By CLARENCE POE 


the mouths of the children. Even the humblest tenant 
may have the— 
“Garden, cow, and fifty hens 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens),” 

which insure proper and well balanced food for the 
family. On the other hand, every town knows its 
tragedies of both unemployment and of irregular em- 
ployment—work which may pay well at certain seasons 
and not even provide food or house rent at other 
seasons. Then, too, if a farmer falls a victim to sick- 
ness there are nearly always other members of the 
family who can carry on the farm work and often 
neighbors who gladly help, while the fate of the 
friendless worker in the city is often desperate the 
moment affliction comes. Such a situation may be 
palliated by the relief agencies, but the cities yet num- 
ber by millions their undernourished children and even 
undernourished wives and mothers. And even among 
the so-called relatively prosperous classes there is often 
such a struggle with debt to keep up appearances and 
stay in style that family life is sacrificed, children are 
not wanted, and old age finds the man or woman in a 
poverty of loneliness more crushing than the poverty 
of want. 


Yes, proud Wealth does strut on the city boulevards, 
but bitter Poverty crouches and slinks along its slum- 
ways, while from our country districts there still goes 
up the prayer of the Wise Man of old:— 


“Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me 
with food convenient for me.” 


“The Two Elixirs of Life’’ 


EARLY always in a discussion of country life, 
there also come to mind the beautiful lines of 
Stevenson in which he speaks of— 

Picadas the highlands, the country places, 

Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 

And the young, fair maidens quiet eyes.” 

And Stevenson’s phrases are well chosen. The 
healthful environment of country life and the whole- 
some peace of country living do indeed make for the 
rosiness on the faces of sturdy old men and the quiet 
beauty in young girls’ faces. It is an atmosphere far 
removed from the feverish, hectic, hurrying of “the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife” in so many modern 
cities. The soothing music of God’s winds in the pine 
trees about country homes on starlit nights carries a 
peace with it never found in the clamorous jazz of the 
city dance-halls where pleasure-mad young men and 
women forget that “flaming youth” means a burnt-out 
old age, unblessed by either quiet eyes or rosy faces. 


Men tliroughout the ages have sought for some 
“elixir of life’—some magic gift that would indefi- 
nitely prolong life and health, and John Galsworthy, 
the famo1s English novelist said recently :— 

“The true elixirs—for there be two, I think—are 
open air life and a proud pleasure in one’s work; 
and the trouble is that we have evolved a mode of 
existence in which it is comparatively rare to find 
these two combined.” 

“The open air life and a proud pleasure in one’s work” : 
these are both blessings which belong peculiarly to the 
really wide-awake farmer—the farmer who is constant- 
ly striving to improve land, crops, livestock, and home. 
As a matter of fact, farming offers opportunities for 
using all one’s faculties as perhaps no other occupation 
on earth. It is at once an industry, a business, and a 
profession—an industry being an occupation requiring 


— 


POEMS OF NATURE: “FLOWERS ARE 
THOUGHTS OF GOD” 


UR flower-loving readers will treasure these 
two simple but beautiful verses by Clarence 
E. Flynn:— 

The flowers are the thoughts of God. 

They bloom in sun and shadow, 

By traveled path, or virgin sod, 

In every lovely meadow; 
In dooryards where the children play, 
And hours are swiftly winging; f 
And Love comes at the close of day, 
Its selfless tribute bringing. 





Silent they grow, each in its place, 

With cheer for all who love them, 

Breathing their perfume in the face 

Of all who bend above them. 

They blossom where the weary plod 








manual labor; a business being one involving buying, 
selling, and commercial knowledge and skill; a profes- 
sion being one in which it is possible for one to use the 
discoveries of science and thus receive increased re- 
wards for increased intelligence. 


Seven Farm Advantages to Consider 


Te SUM up, then, let us repeat that any person 
who really has a gift for some other special oc- 
cupation should go straightway to the occupation 
where his heart is. At the same time before deciding 
against the farm, these seven advantages which it man- 
ifestly offers should have frank and candid consider- 
ation :— 

1. Farming is free from extremes of wealth and 
poverty. There are in cities many vastly richer people 
than there are on the farm, but there are also millions 
in direr distress than we ever find in the country. On 
the farm you are at least never “out of a job” nor 
need you go without a good living. 


2. Farming is an independent life. You are your 
own boss. You can live your own life and humble 
yourself to no master. 


3. Farming offers an opportunity for creative work. 
You can see the results of your labors and find happi- 
ness in making land, livestock, crops, and home each 
year a little better than the year before. 

4. Farming is a many-sided occupation in which one 
may exercise all his faculties of body, mind, and spirit. 
It is at once an industry, a business, and a profession. 


5. Farm life is not only most wholesome physically, 
most wholesome mentally, but most wholesome morally. 
Home life is happiest there. The wholesome influences 
of religion are strongest there. It is the best place in 
which to rear children; and certainly no wealth man 
can acquire can equal the riches he finds in healthy, 
honorable, industrious sons and daughters. 


6. The ownership of land is a patent: of nobility,” 
as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to say, and those who 
own land should be loath to give up this distinction, 
while farm workers now without land may still acquire 
it by thrift and industry and thus give to their sons 
and daughters a distinction which the landless, proper- 
tyless element in town, even though earning larger 
daily wages, do not enjoy. 


7. On the farm there is thus an opportunity not only 
“to make a little nook of God's creation a little better, 
fairer, and more worthy of God” while one lives, but 
to bequeath from generation to generation a homestead 
embodying the results of one’s life and labors—an an- 
cestral homestead with which the increasing worth and 
dignity of a family name may be handed down from 
sire to son through decades and through centuries. The 
prayer of Moses, “the man of God,” in the wonderful 
90th Psalm may be realized on the farm as.almost no- 
where else: “And establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us, yea, the work of our hands, establish 
Thou it.” 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 











Nine Flowers for Fall Blooming 


ERE are nine kinds of flowers it is not yet too 

late to plant to furnish blossom and beauty from 
early fall till frost :— 

Verbena 


Wallflower 
Zinnia 


Petunia 
Portulaca 
Salvia 


Candytuft 
Mignonette 
Nasturtium 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
The Harvard Classics 


E HAVE a large family of boys and girls and 

we have bought a few books each year, although 

we are poor. In 1919 we made a poor crop, but 
we bought the Harvard Classics, or “Five-Foot Shelf,” 
for $65 in monthly payments of $3. I said to my hus- 
band: “We made only $200 worth of cotton and how 
can we pay for such a costly set of books?” We were 
paying at the same time for a phonograph, but he told 
me that where there’s a will there’s a way, so the books 
were sent for and they have been a joy ever since. The 
paying was easy. They joy of good literature is last- 
ing. We get wisdom from good books. “Now, there- 
fore, hearken unto me, O ye children, for blessed are 
they that keep my ways; therefore, hear instruction 
and be wise, and refuse it not.”—Mrs. E. H., Texas. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
Km a sive of production alone may make a 























man a slave. Knowledge of distribution alone 














be, more men and women whom want or a vicious bee Their ways of toil and duty. j may make a man,a plutocrat. Knowledge of 
vironment have forced into lives of crime and vice. The flowers are the thoughts of God; consumption alone may make a man a parasite. Knowl- 
There may not always be satisfactorily remunerative His love speaks in their beauty. edge of all three makes a man an effective citizen of 

__ work in the country, but there is always work which ~Clarence &. Flynn. I democracy. —Gletn Frank, President, University of 
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The Progressive Farme? ‘ 


Hot Weather Helps for the Stockman 


Flies in Stables and on Cattle 


HE problem of flies in the stables and on cattle 

is one which gives many of our readers much 

concern. There are two questions which are most 
frequently asked by our readers: Is there any means ot 
treating the manure to prevent the breeding of flies, 
and what can be put on the cattle to 
kill or repel flies? 

If there were a simple method by 
which the breeding or multiplication 
of the flies could be prevented and 
all would follow the method, that 
would be a happy solution of the 
problem, but unfortunately there is 
no simple or easy way of preventing 
the flies breeding in the manure, 
and if there were, some near neigh- 
bors would not follow-it. 


TAIT BUTLER 


There are three kinds of flies which give most of 
the trouble: 

1. The common house fly, which does not bite, but 
is a nuisance and a carrier of diseases, because of its 
filthy habits of life and its ability to find its way into 
every place occupied by man and other animals. 

2. The stable fly, which pierces the skin and lives 
on the blood of its victims. It is about the same size 
as the house fly and looks much the same to the ordi- 
nary observer, but its food and 
method of securing it are quite 
different 

3. The so-called horn fly 
named such because of its habit 
of congregating around the base 
of the horn, but these flies also 
collect in large numbers on the 
neck and shoulders or any oth 
er part of the body where they 
cannot be reached by the ani 
mal with head or switch, It 
also pierces the skin and lives 
on the blood of its victims 

The house fly and the stable 
fly breed in any kind of manure 
and filth about the buildings, 
but they are partial to fresh 
horse manure, especially the 
house fly. The horn fly breeds 
chiefly in the pastures, in the 
small piles of manure dropped 
by the cattle, but owing to its 
habit of lighting on the cattle, 
it is carried wherever the cat 
tle go 

We cannot find convincing 
evidence that there is any eco 
nomical way of treating the 





manure which will prevent the GET A FINE 


flies breeding in it, that will not 
also injure the manure or the 
land to which it is applied dairy business is by 

Borax is one of the most ef 
fective agents with which the 
manure may be treated to prevent flies breeding in it, 
but if enough borax is used to be effective it will prob- 
ably injure the soil to which the manure is applied 
Moreover, in my opinion this is a more expensive 
method than to clean up and remove all the manure, 
litter, rubbish, and filth, in which flies might breed, 
every second day and haul it and spread it upon the 
land. This is thought impracticable by many, because, 
as they say, they cannot afford the labor cost and be- 
cause the fields are growing crops and there is no land 
on which to spread the manure. These are more or 
less real objections to the method, and these are the 
facts we had in mind when we stated above that there 
was no simple or easy method now known for prevent- 
ing flies breeding in manure. But we still believe this 
the most practical and least expensive method of pre- 
venting flies breeding about the stables and other farm 
buildings. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 679, by L. O. Howard, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Entomology, gives the 
following method of treating manure to prevent house 
flies breeding in it :— 

“For the treatment of manure a water extract of 
hellebore is prepared by adding “% pound of the 
powder to every 10 gallons of water, and after stir- 
ring, it is allowed to stand for 24 hours. The stock 
mixture thus prepared is sprinkled over the ma- 
nure at the rate of 10 gallons to every eight bushels 
(10 cubic feet) of manure. From the result of 12 
experiments with manure piles treated under nat- 
ural conditions it appears that such treatment re- 
sults in the destruction of from 88 to 99 per cent 
of the fly larvae. Amounts of hellebore less than 
Y pound to every eight bushels of manure are not 
so effective, while stronger applications will, of 
course, give somewhat better results.” 

Flies carry disease germs and filth, besides being a 
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nuisance to those who must live with them, and the 
stable fly and the horn fly also pierce the skins of their 
victims and suck their blood, therefore probably doing 
considerable injury to the comfort, growth, and pro- 
duction of the livestock. They are also a nuisance to 
milkers and are carriers of filth in the dairy. 

Some early experiments with dairy cattle in Mis- 
souri and Connecticut seemed to indicate that they 
probably do less damage than generally thought, or at 
least, whatever damage they might have done was no 
greater than that done by the mixtures applied to keep 
them off the cows. 

There are commercial fly repellents on the market, 
which we believe are generally effective when applied 
sufficiently often and some of which it is claimed leave 
no sticky residue on the hair to collect dust and dirt 

Most of the homemade remedies contain more or less 
oil and some of them are objectionable because they 
cause dust and dirt to collect on the coats of the cattle. 
If any considerable amount of oil is applied it also 
tends to interfere with the functions of the skin and 
causes the cattle to suffer more severely from the heat. 

The Extension Service of the Florida College of 
Agriculture suggests the following homemade fly re- 
pellents : 

“A simple fly repellent is made by mixing two gallons 
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the coéperative purchase of a purebred bull. 


kerosene, one quart pine tar, and one-half pint crude car- 
bolic acid. The addition of one quart of fish oil will im- 
prove the mixture. 

“Another emulsion that has given good results, espe- 
cially for the repulsion of stable flies which sting pain- 
fully with a skin-piercing proboscis, is composed of one 
galion fish oil, two ounces pine tar, two ounces pennyroyal, 
and one pint kerosene. 

“The lowa fly spray consists of 4% quarts of coal tar dip, 
4% quarts fish oil, 3 quarts coal oil, 3 quarts whale oil, 
and 1% quarts of tar. Dissolve 3 pounds laundry soap in 
water, add the ingredients of the spray and bring the 
whole up to 3) gallons with lukewarm soft water. This 
spray will keep off the flies, and the whale oil prevents 
the coats of the animals becoming harsh. The cows should 
be sprayed twice a day—in the morning before milking and 
in the afternoon when in the barn for silage or green feed 
With a portable cart made from half a barrel by attach- 
ing wheels and a spray pump and nozzle, two men can 
spray 40 cows in five minutes. Thirty gallons of this 
mixture will spray 40 cows twice a day for 10 days at a 
cost of one cent per cow per day. 

“The Kansas Station mixture is composed of one part 
each of powdered resin, fish oil, oil of tar, shaved soap, 
and kerosene. In preparing it, the resin is boiled in one- 
half part of water along with soap and fish oil until the 
resin is dissolved. Three parts of wafer are then added, 
and after stirring in the kerosene and oil of tar, the mix 
ture is boiled 15 minutes. This preparation is most effec 
tive for horn flies and should be prepared as a fine spray 
in the evening.” 

Of course, stables as well as houses should be screen- 
ed when this is practicable. 


Keeping Milk Sweet in Hot Weather 


EEPING milk sweet and wholesome is a summer 
problem on the farm. Clean milk promptly 
cooled to a low temperature will keep sweet and 
good for a long time. The more bacteria that get into 
it and the warnler the weather, the quicker milk will 
sour, unless cooled artificially. Few seem to understand 
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GENTLEMAN LIKE THIS INTO YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 

In some of the counties in North Carolina the scrub bull has been tried, convicted, and executed. 
In his place we have such superb animals as Duke's Raleigh shown here, and owned by Mr. C. W 
Fullam, of Arden, Buncombe County, N. C. About the best way for a community to start in the 
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what “clean” milk means. Milk drawn from a cow 
when dust is flying in the air, milk from a cow with 
a dirty udder or flanks, or into which scurf and hair 
fall from the cow, or milk drawn by a milker with 
dirty hands and clothing is likely to be “dirty” milk 
Milk drawn into a bucket or stored in vessels that have 
not been properly washed and sterilized by boiling 
water or live steam may in effect also be “dirty” milk. 
Strainers that have not been properly washed and 
sterilized are also a common cause of “dirty” milk. 


It is apparent that the dairyman’s or bacteriologist’s 
idea of cleanliness means much more than the general 
idea of kitchen cleanliness. 

Given clean milk, which can only be obtained with 
certainty from a healthy cow and with due regard to 
every detail of handling as outlined above, then the 
temperature to which it is promptly cooled and kept 
determines largely the length of time it will keep good 
and sweet. No one need expect to keep milk wholesome 
and sweet in hot weather without strict attention to 
every minute detail in handling from the time it leaves 
2 healthy cow. Most cows are healthy and give clean, 
good milk. 

Of course, when ice is not available it is difficult to 
cool milk and keep it cool enough to keep it sweet for 
more than a few hours in hot weather, but if one has 
reasonably cool water considerable can be done to- 
ward cooling the milk. If there is no ice or no water 
that is reasonably cool, then it is 
all the more important that the 
strictest attention be given to 
keeping the milk as clean as 
possible 


Feed the Dairy Cows 
in Summer 


HE milk cows should not 

be allowed to fall off in 

their milk production be- 
cause of a lack of feed. Some 
pastures are dry and short this 
arly in the season, while oth- 
ers will, no doubt, get in that 
condition if dry weather con- 
tinues, or if dry spells occur 
later in the season. Again, 
there is a tendency to over- 
stock the pastures because so 
many of them ‘are not fertile 
and produce little feed. A cow 
must be able to get a good 
mouthful of grass at every ef- 
fort if she is to get enough 
feed in a few hours. If she 
must work all day picking 
short grass, she hasn't the time 
to lie down in the shade of a 
tree and chew her cud, which 
is the time she does her best 
work for her owner. 





To let the cows fall off in 

their milk or get poor from 

lack of feed is not good economy. To supplement the 

pastures, when they fail to supply an abundance of 

good feed, there are two or three methods. First, as to 

roughage, if there is any silage left over it should be 

used; second, if suitable crops are grown, green feed 

may be cut and fed; or, third, if there is legume hay 
available, it may be used. 


If there is not sufficient roughage furnished by the 
pastures and none of the above means of supplying 
the deficiency, there is still a means of adding to the 
feed of the cattle by increasing the grain or concen- 
trates. 

Unless the pastures are extra good, it will pay to feed 
some grains or concentrates, especially to the better 
class of cows, and if the pastures are not good, as 
much concentrates should be fed as are required in 
winter. When cattle are getting green feed, and in 
hot weather when the butter has a tendency to be soft, 
a more liberal allowance of cottonseed meal can be 
used. 

But the point we wish especially to make is that it 
does not pay to permit a milk cow to fall off in her 
milk flow from a lack of feed with the idea that she 
can be brought back to her full production when feed 
becomes more abundant or cheaper. Her normal milk 
flow cannot be fully recovered until she comes fresh 
again. 
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O YOUR cows freshen in the spring or fall? If they 

freshen in the spring you probably get less milk 
and butter during the year and you get the largest 
quantity in hot weather when it is harder to handle 
and when it is cheapest. Milk is also more needed 
in winter when fresh vegetables are scarce. Have 


the cows freshen in the fall. 
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Midsummer Hints for Tar Heel Farmers 


]. Messages From Schaub and 
Harrill 


ROW something to eat and some- 

thing to feed,” says I. O. Schaub, 

dean of the School of Agriculture. 
“This is good practice any time and it 
is especially good this year because of 
the widespread 
drouth and the diffi- 
culties encountered in 
getting our so-called 
‘cash crops’ started 
this spring. There 
is stilltime for farm- 
ers over most of the 
state to plant some 
early corn, some 
Sudan grass, or soy- 
beans or cowpeas for 
forage and hay. The soybean is a pecu- 
liar crop in that it will begin to mature 
at the proper time whether it is planted 
late or not, and since soybean seed are 
cheap this year, it will probably pay to 
devote more attention to this crop dur-* 
ing the midsummer.” Dean Schaub urges 
that every effort should be made to have 
a good garden as an aid to lower living 
costs. 

L. R. Harrill, club leader, sends this 
message to club members over North 
Carolina: “Don’t get blue and give up. 
This spring has been a severe trial to 
all our club boys, but the boy who keeps 
his plows going and gives attention to 
his club project will, in spite of the dry 
weather, win the honors in club work 
this fall.” 


II. Summer Tobacco Culture 


OR success with tobacco, the grower 

must keep on working, says E. ¥. 
Floyd, in charge of tobacco work for the 
school of agriculture. “It doesn’t pay to 
stop cultivating tobacco,” he says. “Plow 
the crop every 10 days and add a little 
dirt to the roots at each plowing. This 
ridge form of cultivation is the best for 
tobacco even in dry weather and if con- 
tinuous rain should set in, the water 
drains off nicely and the tobacco will 
not die because of wet feet.” 

Mr. Floyd says that many demonstra- 
tions by leading tobacco growers have 
proved that frequent plowing uhder the 
ridge system is best for the crop under 
practically all conditions in this state. 


III. Encouragement About Pastures 


HILE there was much winterkilling 

of carpet grass in North Carolina 
pastures last winter, the pastures on the 
whole have come back well from seed 
matured by the grass remaining, says 
S. J. Kirby, extension pasture specialist. 
Mr. Kirby says that the seed do not 
appear to winterkill and will 
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After a Late Start, Let’s Make Up for Lost Time 


By F.H. JETER 


Agricultural Editor, North Carolina State College 


Mr. Kirby says that under any condi- 
tions farmers are urged not to plow up 
their pastures because in not a single 
instance has he noticed a poor stand of 
either grasses or clovers. 


_ IV. Side Applications 


HERE there is sufficient moisture in 

the soil and crops have not made the 
growth that they should, it would be a 
wise idea to make side applications of 
some quickly soluble nitrogen like ni- 
trate of soda to make up for the growth 
lost during the period of drouth, advises 
H. B. Mann of the Department of 
Agronomy. Mr. Mann says, however, it 
would not be advisable to make this side 
application too late. It pays best when 
applied to corn when the plants are knee 
high and to cotton after the first chop- 
ping. Mr. Mann especially recommends 
that continuous cultivation be kept up 
which will keep down the weeds and 
grasses that would otherwise rob the 
crops of needed moisture. 


V. What to Plant for Cheap Cow 
Feed 


NY important suggestion about dairy- 
ing at this time of the year would 
be concerned with the production of 
feed,” says J. A. Arey, dairy extension 
specialist. “I am a 
great believer in 
Sudan grass because 
it is drouth-resis- 
tant and can be used 
for either summer 
grazing or for hay. 
When sowed on 
good land, it will 
produce a heavy 
yield of hay within 
60 days after sow- 
ing. It can be sowed broadcast and 
harrowed in or drilled in with a standard 
grain drill using from 15 to 20 pounds 
of seed per acre. For hay, the crop 
should be cut from the time the plants 
begin to head out until the seed reach 
the dough stage. Dairymen must use 
some quickly growing crop like this be- 
cause the spring hay crop was seriously 
hurt.” 
Mr. Arey says, too, that there is still 
time to plant corn and sorghum for silage. 





J. A. AREY 


alt would be advisable to put up as much 


of this material as possible this year be- 
cause a good supply of silage will help 
to compensate for a lack of hay. A large 
portion of the hay fed to dairy cattle 
this year will have to be bought and this 
makes it doubly important that more 
silage be provided. 





provide a liberal cover of grass 
over these pastures again in July. 


“Throughout the Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain sections, pastures 
have been greatly retarded by the 
cool, dry spring. In most instances, 
however,” says Mr. Kirby, “the 
pasture crop averages as well or 
better than most of the other 
crops in every community. On 
many of the freshly seeded pas- 
tures put in during the past spring, 
there is a good stand of both 
grasses and clovers. These fresh 
pastures have been retarded but in 
every case, whether the pasture is 
old or new, the owner should use 
caution in grazing and not perma- 
nently injure the pasture by per- 
mitting it to be grazed too heavily. 
There is no doubt but that with 
general rains over the state, the 
pastures will be in excellent condi- 
tion and those farmers who are 
-inclined to be discouraged should 
bear in mind that with good rains 
the pastures will come into pro- 
ducing heavy grazing as early as 
they did last year. This is true, 
despite the drouth.” 








Mr. Arey 
sowed in August, 
crops fail, 


that turnips may be 
and where ‘the silage 
turnips may be usea. 
“This applies especially to the small 
dairyman,” he says. “Turnips are rel- 
ished by cows and a feed of from 20 to 
30 pounds per day to an average cow 
will make it possible to greatly reduce 
the allowance of hay without affecting 
the milk flow. The Cow Horn and the 
Pomeranian White Globe are two good 
varieties which will mature well in the 
Piedmont section. A yield of six to eight 
tons can be secured from these varieties 
on well prepared soil. The turnips should 
be fed after milking to prevent giving the 
milk a flavor, and they should be cut in 
small pieces so that the cows will not 
choke. 


says 


“With Abruzzi rye for early fall graz- 
ing, a mixture of this rye with wheat 
and oats for early grazing next spring, 
and a good supply of turnips to supple- 
ment the hay during the winter, it will 
be possible for dairymen to carry their 
cows through till spring in good condi- 
tion and without loss.” 


VI. Five Livestock Suggestions 


ROF. R. S. Curtis of the animal hus- 

bandry department makes five timely 
suggestions about handling livestock in 
view of the continued dry weather. These 
are as follows: 

1. Jf you have 
failed to get stands 
on land devoted to 
other crops plant it 
to corn either for 
silage or for fodder. 
Corn for silage may 
be planted as late as 
July 10 and usually 
not be hurt by frost. 

2. Plant additional 
land to soybeans, 
cowpeas, millet, Su- 
dan grass or such other summer-growing 
crop as will make fodder. A large amount 
of feed can thus be made provided it 
rains within any reasonable time. 





R. 3, CURTIS 


3. I would suggest getting on the mar- 
ket any animals which are not a proved 
asset to the herd or flock. It always 
comes in good play to weed out the culls 
and now is an excellent time to do it. 


4. T believe every farmer should con- 
sider the advisability of sowing more of 
his land to fall crops which can get the 
benefit of fall, winter and spring rains. 
It has been rather clearly shown in sec- 
tions around Winston-Salem where wheat, 


barley, and other fall crops are grown, 
that this is one good method out of the 
drouth: difficulties. Such a plan will us- 
ually take care of an emergency and make 
it possible for the farmer to farm his 
land more intensively. 


The drouth for the past two years 
emphasizes the need for more vegetable 
matter in our soils, which can be obtained 
from both green and farmyard manure. 
The development of physical preperties 
for holding moisture is becoming more 
important each year. While it is dis- 
couraging for a farmer who has live- 
stock not to be able to properly feed 
them, yet the growth of more livestock 
in a sane, sensible way is precisely one of 
the best means of bringing about good 
soil conditions to tide over drouthy 
periods. 


VII. Plant More Sweet Potatoes 


“AS A result of our garden campaign 

last year, we found that the sweet 
potato rather than the Irish potato is 
still the dominant vegetable consumed in 
the South,” says Prof. C. D. Matthews, 
head of the Department of Horticulture. 
“There is still time to plant more sweet 
potatoes over most of North Carolina 
and the acreage could be well increased 
by using vine cuttings. Not only does 
the sweet potato furnish a valuable food 
for the human beings, but it supplies a 
tremendous amount of feed for use with 
various classes of livestock.” 
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Choosing a College: A Most 
Important Decision 


ROM the last issue of the Agricultural 

Club Letter of Virginia we take the 
following two paragraphs of great im- 
portance and timeliness right now :— 


“There are now in our territory many 
thousand boys and girls who have finished 
high school and are ready to enter col- 
lege for finishing their equipment for life 
and citizenship. Selecting the right col- 
lege and the proper course of study for 
these young people, just entering the age 
of maturity, is a matter of vast im- 
portance, and should be given much study 
and consideration by all parents or guard- 
ians. 

“The future success of these boys and 
girls will depend very largely upon the 
institution they attend. Therefore choose 
carefully and wisely the college which 
will best fit them for their calling in life 
and prepare them for the responsibilities 
of citizens of this great country of ours.” 

We especially commend this advice 
both to all young men and young women 
who expect to attend college this fall and 
to their parents. There is not only 
a great diversity of college courses, 







































but there are many types of col- 
leges, each with its special ad- 
vantages and points of emphasis. 
3efore deciding on any one par- 
ticular institution it is well to get 
catalogs and information from a 
number and also talk with students 
and patrons of as many different 
institutions as possible. 

In The Progressive Farmer for 
several weeks past some of the 
foremost institutions of the Caro- 
linas and Virginia have been pre- 
senting most effectively the argu- 
ments for college training and have 
offered to send catalogs to all in- 
terested persons. Our young peo- 
ple and their parents will do well 
to look up these announcements. 
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OR lack of an address to which 

we could sénd a personal letter 
we would like to say to Mrs. S. 
F. Long that the cuts about which 
she wrote have been destroyed for 
sometime and we will be unable to 
send them. 
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The Progressive»Farmer 


News From North Carolina Agents 


Little Stories of Big Progress That Will Interest All Our Readers 


IGS and Baby Chicks in Bertie.— 

Eighty pigs were put on feed for car 

shipment around September 1. I ex- 
pect to get one or two other cars started 
this month for the September market. 
Mr. W. A. White’s farm near Askew- 
ville was visited and I found that of the 
500 baby chicks he had purchased early 
in March he had raised 423, and had sold 
300 averaging 114 pounds, and netting 50 
cents per pound, in Norfolk, the others 
to be sold at an early date. This was 
Mr. White’s first experience in operating 
a brooder and producing early broilers. 
He wants to have 1,000 chicks for the 
early broilers market next spring.—B. E. 
Grant, County Agent. 

* * * 

Chowan Raising Pigs for Fall Mar- 
ket—vVisited demonstrators who are 
planning to feed pigs for the fall market 
and arranged to weigh out the pigs dur- 
ing the coming week. In most cases the 
pigs have been fed from self-feeders since 
large enough to eat. I find it a great 
surprise to some that hogs are ready for 
market, when fed properly, by the time 


they are five to eight months old. A car 
of five-months-old hogs was sold in 
Richmond last month for 15 cents a 


pound.—N. K. Rowell. 


* * * 


A Rrand for Halifax Potatoes —All 
potatoes are being sold under the brand, 
“Lower Halifax Brand—lIrish Cobblers.” 
This office has arranged for buyers.—C. 
E. Littlejohn. 3 

** * 

First Car of Hogs Shipped from 
Martin—At present the agent is being 
called on by a large number of farmers 
to have their hogs treated. They say that 
hogs are too valuable to take chances 
with cholera. J. S. Whitley’s car of 
hogs (fed a balanced ration according to 
Mr. Shay’s plan) was the first car of 
Martin County hogs to be grown out and 
shipped to the Northern markets.—T. B. 
Brandon. 

*_ * * 

Truck Farmers Using Irrigation in 
Pasquotank. — Visited one poultryman 
and four farmers feeding pigs for maxi- 
mum gain. In each instance the county 
agent was requested to assist in purchas- 
ing fish meal and saved $17 a ton. Vac- 
cinated 11 hogs. Visited two truck farm- 
ers and helped work out irrigation systems 
suitable for their need.—G. W. Falls. 

* * * 

Perquimans Farmers Sell Wool Co- 
Gpgratively—Graded and sold _ 1,167 
pounds wool for 17 farmers. The local 
price was from 18 to 25 cents per pound, 
while we received from 21 cents to 35 
cents for the wool in the pool. I at- 
tended a meeting of the county board of 
education in the interest of establishing 
vocational departments in the county 
high school. The board approved the pro- 
ject and included it in their budget. A 
farmer asked how to prevent moles from 
destroying his fruit trees. He explained 
that they were girdling the bark off the 
trees under the ground. I told him moles 
did not eat bark, but only bugs and 
worms. He was by no means convinced. 
I visited his orchard and inspected the 
dying trees, the burrows, etc. The farmer 
and his two sons got hoes, shovels, etc., 
and dug around several trees and found 
the short-tailed field mouse was causing 
the trouble. I showed the farmer how to 
make barium carbonate bait for field 
mice and how to put it in their runs.— 


L. W. Anderson. 


*_ * * 


Farmers’ Betterment Club in Anson. 
—E. A. Spencer and M. E. Blalock of 
McFarlan have just finished getting up 
their hay crops of oats, vetch, crimson 
clover, and barley. Their barns are full 
and overflowing with good cured hay, 
enough to last them a year. Tuesday 


night I attended the Farmers’ Betterment 
Club meetings, held at McFarlan at a 


farmer’s home. There were 15 farmers 
present. This club has just been organ- 
ized for the purpose of doing everything 
possible to improve farm conditions in 
their community. They have arranged 
to meet once a month at some farmer’s 
home, rotating from place to place. 
Forage and hay crops that could be 
sowed at this season of the year were 
the subjects discussed—J. W. Cameron. 
* * * 

Club Members at Work in Durham.— 
Attended the club meeting at Lowe's 
Grove, nine out of the 11 members be- 
ing present. These boys are in good 
spirits and their work is developing 


that had started from seed this spring. 
It looked as if we would have a good 
sod of carpet grass again by late summer 
or early fall—E. O. McMahan. 

* * * 


Planting Cowpeas in Richmond Or- 
chards—The orchard companies have 
been induced to plant Iron and Brabham 
cowpeas in their peach orchards for 
seed and for soil improvement.—J. L. 


Dove. 
* * * 


Dairying in Wake.—The county agent 
and Mr. Arey visited Olive Bros., near 
New Hall, to advise them about dairy 








PEACE, PROGRESS, 


nicely. I also attended club meetings at 
Bahama and Rougemont.—W. I. Smith. 
* * * 

Planning a Farmers’ Tour for Frank- 
lin—The first three days of the week 
were spent visiting farmers who might 
possibly be interested in taking the farm- 
ers’ tour this summer. A meeting was 
advertised for next Monday afternoon, 
at which time final arrangements for the 
tour will be made—A. H. Harris. 

a 

Progress With Pasture in Lee—S. J. 
Kirby, pasture specialist, and the county 
agent visited several pasture demonstra- 
tions to see how they were standing the 
dry weather. The carpet grass was killed 
last winter, but we found fair stands on 
the pastures that were seeded this spring. 
On the old pastures we found the lespe- 
deza and Dallis grass doing well, and 
while the carpet grass had been pretty 
badly killed on exposed places, seme had 
survived and was beginning to grow well. 
We also found a good deal of new grass 








Courtesy Virginia Department of Agriculture. 


AND PROSPERITY HERE 


cows, feeds, barns, etc. These brothers 
have been keeping a purebred bull for 
a number of years and have developed a 
small herd of very fine Jerseys. They 
have some grade cows for which they 
have refused $150 each and have recently 
purchased several head of registered 
cows and heifers.—J. C. Anderson. 
* * * 

N. C. Shiver, Chatham County.—This 
week I made arrangements with the 
bankers of the county for the financing 
of various premiums for our club mem- 
bers. We also intend to hold a club en- 
campment in the county during the latter 
part of July or the first of August. Most 
of our club members are very enthusias- 
tic over their projects. 

* * * 


J. W. Cameron, Anson County.—Mr. 
Phillip Robinson cleared $70 over and 
above all expenses on a lot of 250 chicks 
bought early in the spring that he raised 
for broilers. Richard and Carroll Allen 
made a clear profit of $80 on a lot of 





this month and next:— 


481—Concrete Construction on Farms. 

662—Production of Clean Milk. 

744—Preserwative Treatment of Farm Tim- 
bers 7 

—Waste Land on Farms. 

810—Equipment for Sheep Raising. 

831—Red Spider on Cotton 

&834—Hog Cholera. 

43—Haymaking 

951—Hog Pastures for the South. 

954—Disinfecting Stables. 

176—Cooling Milk and Cream on the Farm. 

987—Labor-saving Practices in Hay-mak- 

ing. 
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Bulletins That Will Help Farmers This Month and Next 


OLLOWING is a list of Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United States 


Department of Agriculture which will be helpful to progressive farmers 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish, all you have 
to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five we should say), fill in the following and mail to 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in the above 


eee reeTeeer er ee eeeere sss Steet ee eeeee Pre reer errr: Pete w enw eeee Peeee eee eee CCS COST eee. 


1036—Care and Repair of Grain Separators. 

10449—Baling Hay. 

1062— Buckwheat 

1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 

1126—Sudan Grass. 

1129—Diseases of Pecans. 

1188—Southern Pine Beetle. 

123%—Tomatoes for Canning. 

1265—Business Methods of Hay-making. 

1282—Nicotine Dust for Truck Crops. 

1319%—Cotton Dusting Machinery. 

1329—The Boll Weevil Problem. 

1408—The House Fly and How to Sup- 
press it. 


Write very plainly. 


idckpatesnoton’ State pecsecee 


Yours very truly, 











* . 
fairs. 


500 chicks after paying their expenses. 
Unfortunately, they lost a large number 
when very young, due, we think, to ex- 
posure in shipping, but they are well 
pleased with results. Saturday we as- 
sisted in organizing a community fair at 
Burnsville to be held this fall. Anson 
County has produced one of the best 
grain crops in years. 
* * * 

W. I. Smith, Durham County.—Ac- 
companied Bragtown boys on day’s pic- 
nic Tuesday. They engaged in fishing, 
swimming, etc. Spent Friday in the 
Bahama community, discussing a com- 
munity fair for this fall. Every man 
was in favor of having one. 

* * * 

O. R. Carrithers, Montgomery County. 
—Loaded part of a car of poultry at Star 
on Thursday morning. 

x * x 

J. C. Anthony, Vance County—Forty 
garmers expect to make the farm tour 
through Virginia to Washington, D. C., 
during the week of July ‘2. 





| OURBIRTHDAY PARTY | 
DVicHT Hendricks Osborne, county 


agent of Alexander County, N. C., 
was born July 3, 1892, in Guilford Coun- 
ty, N. C., where he spent his boyhood on 
a farm. He was an agricultural gradu- 
ate from State College with the class of 
1920 and had practical farming experi- 
ence before taking up his work as county 
agent. 

L. I. Case, animal husbandman of the 
Virginia Extension Service, was born 
July 1, 1885, in Minnesota, and reared on 
a farm. He was graduated from the 
University of Idaho in 1913 and on June 
15, 1921, married Miss Charlotte Lewis 
of Moscow, Idaho. Mr. Case was field 
representative of the American Hereford 
Association before taking up his present 
congenial work. 

Merriam G. Lewis, county agent of 
Rockbridge County, Va., was Kentucky 
born, but spent part of his boyhood on a 
farm near Eubank 
and parton a farm 
near Portsmouth, 
Va. He attended 
the University of 
Kentucky and in 
1918 married Miss 
Gertrude M. Bur- 
ton. Markham V., 
Dorothy M., and 
Florence Helen are 
their three children. 
Mr. Lewis~is a veteran of the World 
War and had farming experience before 
becoming county agent. As he well 
says :— 

“T believe the future welfare of Ameri- 
can farm life depends on live active farm 
organizations which foster codperative 
marketing, codperative buying,  co- 
Operation in bettering and generally 
improving the various community life 
agencies (i. e., churches, schools, -and 
roads), codperation in studying the vari- 
ous problems connected with bringing 
about these improvements and general 
dissemination of such knowledge, im- 
provement of the gemeral surroundings 
and conveniences in farm homes, not 
only from the utility standpoint but of 
perhaps more importance from the es- 
thetic standpoint. Farm homes and the 
country generally should be made more 
beautiful and attractive. The leading 
method of approach to a solution of these 
great problems is boys’ and girls’ 4-H 
club work.” 

+ & $ 


MARE plans at once for exhibiting at 

the community, county, and state 
The most successful fairs are 
those which have exhibits from every 
community and with products, not freak- 
ish, but which are carefully selected ac- 
cording to quality and are the kind de- 
sired by a prospective purchaser. 








M. G. LEWIS 
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For Inspiration, a“See and Learn” ‘Tour 


What Farmers of Cherokee County, S. C., Have Seen in Other Sections 





By S. C. STRIBLING 


County Agent, Cherokee County, South Carolina 


















































CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA, FARMERS HAVE LEARNED 


THAT “SEE AND LEARN” 


TOURS BRING RECREATION, 


INSPIRATION AND NEW FARM KNOWLEDGE 


1—Cherokee farmers studying various types of dusting machines at Clemson College 


Experiment Station. 2—The horticulturist at Clemson discussed with Cherokee farmers 
on “See and Learn” tour some of their grape problems. The picture was made in the 
college vineyard. 3—Inspecting Clemson’s roadside market. The market is the small 
house in the center foreground. 4 and 5—Here further study is being made of Clemson’s 
grape vineyard. 6—Group of Cherokee poultry raisers on a “See and Learn” tour at a 
poultry farm near Shelby, N. C., August, 1925. 


N THE summer of 1923 a group of 

24 farmers from Cherokee County, 

South Carolina, went on a three-day 
trip to visit the pedigreed seed farm of 
David R. Coker at Hartsville, S. C., the 
Pee Dee Experiment and Southeastern 
Bol! Weevil Control stations at Florence, 
and some of the hog and dairy farms 
near Sumter. The farmers in the party 
were much impressed by what they saw 
on this trip, and understood better the 
efforts being put forth to fight the wee- 
vil, which was at this time just becoming 
established in the section visited. 

In the summer of 1924, a party of 37 
farmers made a trip across the Piedmont 
section of the state to the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College and Experiment Station. 
On the way over, stops were made’ at 
two outstanding dairies, at a commercial 
hatchery, a hog farm, a commercial 
poultry farm, and a commercial peach 
. . PO eee 
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orchard. Practically an entire day was 
spent at the Clemson Farm and Experi- 
ment Station, visiting the orchards, vine- 
yards, dairy farm, hog farm, and weevil 
control experiments, and in talking with 
the men in charge. 

The expense to each man was less than 
$5 and the trip was a revelation to many 
of them who would hardly have believed 
that such farming could be done in South 
Carolina. We consider this one of the 
best tours we have made and one that is 
still bearing fruit, not only among the 
members of the party, but among their 
friends to whom these men have talked. 


Three Tours in 1925 


[‘ 1925 we arranged three tours for our 
farmers. The first of these was a one- 
day trip to the commercial peach or- 
chards in upper Spartanburg County. 
The twenty odd men who went on this 
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trip became more enthusiastic over the 
possibility of making this a fruit pro- 
ducing section and were of untold help 
in helping to put across a campaign for 


better orchards in the fall. The second 
trip of the summer was to the fruit- 
growing and trucking section around 


Chesterfield and McBee in the eastern 
part of the state and to Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm at Hartsville, the Pee 


Dee Experiment Station at Florence, the 
tobacco curing and markets at 
Darlington and the Jersey cattle farm 
of Fred H. Young near Florence. The 
party came back by way of Columbia 
and visited the various state offices. Nine- 
teen farmers went on this trip. 


houses 


The third trip was a one-day trip ar- 
ranged for 41 poultry raisers who visited 
several of the outstanding poultry farms 


around Shelby in Cleveland County, 
North Carolina. 
Plans for the Future 
E HAVE mentioned these trips 


briefly in order to show our idea as 
to some of the points which may be vis- 
ited. We find the men in charge of the 
various farms and stations always very 
cordial and only too glad to talk to the 
visiting groups and. explain 
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to them what 





is going on. It is our plan if conditions 
prove favorable to arrange for at least 
three short trips or tours for our farm- 
this summer during the _ so-called 
“lay by” season. We would like to take 
a group of poultry raisers to visit the 
Southeastern Egg-Laying Demonstration 
at McCormick, S. C., and the poultry 
farms in that section of the state. We 
would like to take a group of farmers 
who are interested in fruit growing to 
the peach, apple, and grape orchards of 
upper Spartanburg County, and around 
Tryon and Saluda, North Carolina. We 
also would like to take a group of farm- 
ers interested in all phases of farming 
on a two- or three-day trip across upper 
South Carolina to visit the Clemson Col- 
lege Farms and Experiment Station. 
None of the trips will be very long and 
none of them very expensive, and we 
feel that such trips will do much to 
broaden the views of our farmers and 
help to make of them more enthusiastic 
boosters for one of the coming agricul- 
tural sections of the country. 

In closing we want to urge farmers 
and county agents, who have never been 
on such trips to work up one for this 
summer—you'll get much pleasure and 
profit from thes. 
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The Necessity for Using Good 


Paint 

E KNOW that if we use inferior 

seed we will not gét a good crop 
from it. We may be tempted to buy 
low grade seed as it is much cheaper 
than a good grade, but the knowledge 
that the yield from such seed will prob- 
ably be poor prevents us from practicing 
this false economy. - 

Similar conclusions should prevent us 
from attempting to economize by using 
poor paints, varnishes or enamels. The 
best grades are none too good when we 
consider the trying conditions to which 
most of them are subjected. 

If we remember what a ‘complex mate- 
rial paint is; what great care and scien- 
tific knowledge is required in its prepa- 
ration, we shall realize at once how im- 
possible it is toexpect good results from 
poor paint or varnish. Many cans mark- 
ed “paint” or “varnish” are very far 
from being what they are labeled. There 
are “cheap and nasty” brands of paints 
which contain little more than whiting 
and water, and varnishes which are little 
more than rosin and benzine. All 
can say is, that the farmer who uses any 
such product on his house or outbuilding 
will learn at first hand just what paint 
or varnish should not be. 


we 


To produce a good painting job on any 
surface, even under ideal conditions, it 
is essential to use a high grade paint 
product. The only way we can be sure 
we are getting such a product; is to pur 
chase our paint only from reliable firms 
A manufacturer’s reputation is not built 
on advertising alone. The maker of any 
commodity, particularly such a complex 
product as paint, must have “delivered 
the goods” for a long time before he has 
come to be known as a maker of good 
paint. So, buy your paint from any good, 
reliable paint house, but be sure your 
dealer does not put you off with some 
cheaper, “just as good,” brand than the 
one you ask for. If you do so, it will 
cost you more in the end. 


FRANK PRICE HECKEL 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Self-Medication and Idiosyn- 


crasies 











ELF medication is of the most 

dangerous things people can indulge 
in. The most difficult thing a doctor has 
to do even after long study, experience 
and practice is to 
diagnose his cases; 
that is, to tell what 
disease he, has to 
deal with. So many 
diseases resemble 
each other in almost 
every point except 
one or two, and to 
tell these diseases 
apart will tax the 
skill of the best doctor. 

Yet your neighbor will tell you that 
you have exactly the trouble Bill Jones 
had, and such and such a medicine cured 
him and it will cure you. You immedi- 
ately procure the medicine and begin a 
course of self medication, and you grow 
worse or at least fail to improve, and 
finally send for the doctor, and he finds 
that your disease is entirely different 
from the disease Bill Jones had. 

This is not the only difficulty with self 
medication. You might have had the 
identical disease that Bill Jones had and 
still the medicine that helped cure him 
would make you worse. What helps one, 
often hurts another. 


one 





DR. REGISTER 


The doctor examines his patient care- 
fully and finally decides what disease 
and what complications he has; then he 
outlines a course of treatment and a diet. 
On his next visit he may find that on ac- 
count of certain idiosyncrasies of the 


NY ote 


patient that the medicine and probably 
the diet has to be changed to suit this 
particular patient. We mean by idiosyn- 
crasy—different from the usual or nor- 
mal, so you see when you prescribe for 
a friend or neighbor you may not be do- 
ing any good, but you may be doing 
actual harm. 


During the last year or so a great deal 
has been said and written about goiter. 
People have gotten the idea that they 
must take some form of iodine to cure 
or prevent goiter. Commercial houses 
have taken advantage of this propaganda 
about iodine and goiter, and have put on 
the market all kinds of preparations to 
prevent and cure goiter. 

As a matter of fact some kinds of 
goiter should have iodine, and other kinds 
of goiter are made worse by its use. 
Only a good doctor can tell you whether 
you need iodine or not. 











This can be taken’ as a truism—no two 
family, but the disease will effect cach 
membering “The docter who 

venient for taking soil sam- 

having the shank lengthened and 


diseases alike, no two people alike. The 
disease might be measles in the Jones’ 
member of the family differently. There 
is an old saying worth re- 
prescribes for himself has a 
fool for a patient.” 
A Soil Auger 
HE soil auger is most con- 
ples. It is simply an_ or- 
dinary 1'%4-inch wood auger, 
the threaded screw and sharp 
lips removed. 








MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


OARDING Small Amounts of Mon- 

ey.— Why will people hoard small 
bits of money for years, making noth- 
ing for themselves or for the public 
good by it? I have in mind two dollars 
that has laid in a_drawer for 31 years, 
since it was given to a two-weecks’-old 
baby boy as a namesake gift by his uncle. 
It is worth no more today than then, yet 
it might have been profitably invested or 
placed in a savings account in some bank 
or postoffice. The amount it . would 
have gained for the child in this way 
can be estimated, but the loss to the pub- 
lic through its being out of circulation 
cannot be estimated. M. L. D. 

* 2 * 


Killed Hens by Dipping in Stock Vats. 
—The worst mistake I made in 1925 was 
to dip my hens in the dip which they use 
in the vats, which resulted in killing 
more than half my fine White Leghorn 
hens which I had just bought and raised. 
I will not dip any more, but will spray 
the hen house with the dip and dust the 











hens with some good powder or use the 
blue ointment treatment which I read 
about in The Progressive Farmer, 
ERIE E. ABEL. 
a + * 

Lost Beans by Neglecting Picking— 
I made the mistake of not keeping my 
lima beans picked as they got dry. The 
sunshine, wind and rain cpused many of 
them to burst open on the vines and I 
lost many of them by not keeping them 
picked. READER. 

* * * 

Learned How to Treat Diseases.—One 
of our greatest mistakes on the farm 
was not taking farm papers and study- 
ing them. We lost two good horses and 
very near lost a fine cow from diseases. 
We have since studied symptoms and 
treatments in The Progressive Farmer. 
Now we begin treating them earlier and 
have a better chance to save them. 

MRS. M. Y. 
* * * 

Failed to Feed Hives and Remove 
Drones.—I made a mistake that cost me 
several dollars by not looking through 
my bee hives in early spring and feeding 
those that needed it and removing the 
drone comb. Now I have thousands of 
worthless drones and have lost several 
fine colonies which I could have saved 
for 50 cents each. 1. We 


’-_ * * 


Regrets Selling Home—The worst 
mistake I ever made was when I sold my 
farm, and didn’t know where I was go- 
ing. I owned 80 acres with a nice home, 
four cows, three head of stock and plenty 
of everything to do me 12 months, and 
didn’t owe one penny. I have spent one- 
third of what ‘I received, and I have no 
home yet. J. M.R. 

*_* * 

Finds Raising Meat Cheapest—The 
greatest mistake I ever made was. in 
1925. I didn’t raise any hogs and hog 
feed, thinking I could _buy my meat 
cheaper than I could raise it. But now 
my advice is raise your meat. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
“2 * 

Failed to Provide Pasture-—One seri- 
ous mistake I made this spring was not 
putting a good pasture in for my milk 
cow. If I had a good pasture I would 
be getting a good supply of milk now. 

M. E. B. 
** * 

Were Not Regular Readers—One of 

the great mistakes that we have made for 


12 years is not having been regular 
readers of The Progressive Farmer. 
MRS. J. D. 
* * + 


Aphis Ruined Rose Bushes—I made 
a great mistake last year in not spraying 
my rose bushes to kill aphids or lice. 
My roses were a complete failure. 

EG. J}. 
“* * 

Mistake Scrapbook.—I recently heard 

this remark: “The Mistakes I Have 








a 
FIND it hard to drive old Prince along 
with dappled Ned, for they pull side- 

wise and apart as much as straight ahead, 

Each is a strong and able horse with 

strength and pep to spare, and each can 

work for seven days and never turn a 

hair. Put Prince with Bill he staves 

along as nice as one could ask, he strains 
his collar with his weight at any kind 
of task. Put Ned with Boss and off he 
goes as happy as a bird, into his collar 
with a snap and not a kick is heard! 





— 
The Team That Pulls Apart—.. eae” rom 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


But hitch up Prince with dappled Ned 
and, sure as sure can be, they start at 
once to pull apart, to going haw and gee. 
I cannot break them of the trick no mat- 
ter what I say,—they always do, and al- 
will, behave that naughty way. 


Sometimes they vex me quite a bit, I 
chafe to beat the Dutch, but after all, 
it seems to me, I must not say too much; 
for horses, one must understand, are like 
some folks we know, who hitched with 
certain other folks despise like sin to 
go; they angle sidewise and apart, as do 
old Prince and Ned, instead of bracing 
for their task and pulling straight ahead. 
With other folks these certain folks will 


ways 


work as smooth as silk, as will those 
certain other folks when hitched with 
certain ilk, but hitched together, land 


alive, they waste their time and powers 
and do not do im seven weeks the work 
of seven hours. You cannot break them 
of the trick no matter what you say,— ° 
they always do, and always will, be- 
- have that naughty way! 
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_a light unto my path—Psalms 119:105. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Reading for All the Family 


Made department of The Progressive 
Farmer is one of its best departments,” 
At once I realized I had been making a 
great mistake in not keeping a “Mistake” 
scrapbook so that my family and I might 
look them over from time to time and 
avoid making the same ones. MRS. M. 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











The Ageless Commandments 
LEARNED gentleman in New York, 
whose specialty is ethical culture 
recently announced that the Ten Com- 
mandments “are outworn.” 


He did not state 
whether he had worn 
them out himself, or 
that he had met any 
one who had. ‘ 

When I read his 
enlightened comment 
I turned to the twen- 
tieth chapter of Ex- 





odus and read the 
DR, HOLLAND Commandments 
carefully, and for 


the life of me, I cannot see which one 
of the 10 could be well spared, or toned 
down without some peril to the civiliza 
tion which has produced this eminent 
critic. 


The command against making idola- 
trous images of God still holds. God is 
a spirit, and images are material. Man's 


tendency has always been to make an 
image, and end by adoring the image. 

Perhaps some would like to profane 
the name of God. It is as cheap and silly 
as it was when Moses heard the Hebrews 
swearing, 

The commandment ‘regarding rest on 
the Sabbath day is being restated by 
scientists. They have examined the body 
carefully and tell us that we need peri- 
ods of rest and relaxation The law de- 
mands six days of work in a week. That 
is not popular in many circles. 

Honoring one’s father and mother may 
seem to highly enlightened minds as a 
Sunday school virtue to be discarded, but 
all who look life squarely in the face 
know that children who do not honor 
and obey their parents rarely honor any- 
thing that is worth while. Whoever 
breaks his parents’ hearts will break his 
own at last. 

The commandment that prohibits kill- 
ing has been unpopular ever with thugs 
and war lords. The finer sentiments of 
the race are rising higher and higher in 
their opposition to killing. 

Take the command that demands so 
cial purity. If that wise apostle of cul 
ture thinks that we have outgrown the 
necessity of moral fences, let him ask 
any honest physician and learn the truth 

Thieves would like to see the law 
against stealing repealed. This is no time 
to tell the world that God is no longer 
against stealing. 

Bearing false witness is a_ terrible 
sin. To lie about the character of an 
other is next to murder. Stab the repu 
tation of a man or woman with a slan- 
derous lie, and you make your own heart 
unclean forever. 

The law that warns us against covet- 
ousness sounds as if it were written 
during the present year. It is modern. 
The emphasis put upon possessions in 
our age needs the corrective that will 
keep us from covetousness. 

Pick up your Bible and read again 
these ancient and eternal commandments, 
written for our good, and ask yourself, 
“Are these worn out?” 


ee SS 


Favorite Bible Verses 


HEREFORE, being justified by faith, 

.we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ—Romans 5:1. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
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South Carolina Agriculture 
Makes Progress 


PPRECIATING the fact that South 
Carolina farmers have been in a pes- 
simistic frame of mind concerning the 
future of agriculture, Dr. W. W. Long, 
director of the Ex- 
tension Service, calls 


been accomplished 
in South Carolina in 
the development of 
agriculture in re- 
cent years, notwith- 





fered from deflation 





attention to what has | 


standing the fact | 
that we have suf- | 


W. W. LONG and state-wide infes- | 


tation of the weevil simultaneously. 


These facts and figures, says Dr. Long, | 
. - | 
iould hearten Palmetto State farmers | 


» “carry on” in better spirit during 1926 


CROP YIELDS AND VALUES FOR 1910 


| 


AND 1925 
( ton: 1910 1925 
BONES docctecceccccevedee 1,279,866 919,000 
Wee” Sila. deeb Gens ekkes $80,337,945 $82,710,000 
Corn: 
PRGREES > dadcbckencasccee Brie 9,483, 0 
VREEO  cesnecegeedcxaes . 20,682,632 21,431,900 
Wheat: 
GOED |. Scwecarncsosninis 310,614 506,000 | 
VIRMR . -ckphankéasccanescs 385,835 936,000 
Oats: 
Ee 5,745,291 7,182,000 
VERE coccsocccccevces . 3,809,345 6,464,000 
Tobacco: 
PROGRES veizssonvesssesce Cee 71,040,000 
VOR << vacenecceccvescce 2,123,576 12,077,000 


Truck crops with 51,830 acres and value 
of $9,727,000, also gave a per-acre value 
of $187.66 in 1924. 

In 1924, which was the worst year for 
corn growing in South Carolina for per- 
haps a generation, 481 boys averaged 41 
bushels per acre. In 1925, Willie Pat 
Boland in competition with boys and 
idult farmers from the eight Southeast- 
ern states, won the silver cup offered by 
the Southern Railway for the best 10-ear 
exhibit of corn. 

As illustrating the development of 
fruit growing, commercial peach orchards 
increased from 236 containing 600,000 
trees in 1924 to 278 containing 810,710 
trees in 1925; while apple orchards in- 
creased from 61 with 32,000 trees to 75 
with 50,000 trees; and dewberry vin 
yards increased from 36 with 800,000 
vines to 47 with 1,200,000 vines. 


Peaches five years ‘ago yielded from 
commercial orchards $50,000; in 1925, 
$300,000; and we are expecting them to 
yield in 1926, $700,000; and in 1927, 
$1,000,000. 

Asparagus increased from 1922, with 
1,600 atres and a value of $410,000 to 
3,000 acres with a value of $914,000 in 
1924, 

Twenty-seven carloads of onions were 
shipped from one* county, Sumter, 


T 





1925. This county was the only county | 
in the state in 1925 to increase its cotton | 


yield over 1924 by 100 per cent. In ad 


dition, it grew for canning purposes | 


$103,125 worth of vegetables, and ship 
ped out of the county $13,500 worth of 
onions. 

The most remarkable recent accomp 


lishment in cattle breeding in the -state | 
is the cow Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie, | 
568901, a Jersey cow in the herd of Mr. | 


Fred H. Young, Timmonsville, South | 


Carolina. As a _ senior two-year-old. 
Millie produced 13,303 pounds of milk 
and 850.81 pounds of butterfat. This 
record made her the world’s champion 
for butterfat production in the senior 
two-year-old Jersey class. 


In hogs, the Clemson College Berk- 
shire herd won at the National Swine 
Show, Peoria, ITlinois, in 1925, 39 awards, 
among them, six firsts, and at the South- 
ern Berkshire Congress this herd won 13 
first awards. 

Poultry raising is growing very rapid- 
ly. In April, 1923, the first carload of 
chickens was shipped from the state. 
Eight others followed that year. In 1924, 
24 carloads were shipped; in 1925, 98 
carloads. In 1926, it is more than prob- 
able that 150 cars of poultry will be 
marketed. A. B. BRYAN. 
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(j;00d Name 


— priceless ++ and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name Brothers have perfected this supe- 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valu- rior construction for ALL their motor 
able than the vast and expanding works cars. 

in which Dodge Brothers product 


is built. Beauty has been added to dependa- 


bility, comfort and silence to beauty. 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., have simply kept Endless refinements have been made. 
the faith and implicit public confidence Prices have been reduced. 
has been their reward. 
‘ But always in every instance, the 
Year after year the car has continued quality of every detail has been main- 
to mature into a better and better tained or improved. 


product. 
The consistent goodness of the car 


has attracted a steadily expanding 
market. Wider markets have per- 
mitted a better and better product at 
lower and lower cost. Dodge Brothers 
progress has been conservative and 


The first automobile to leave Dodge _ logical. 


' —a Touri = 
ent bon? oor pg ten — The result isa GOOD NAME, worthy 
quipp of the public trust it inspires, and too 


And during the past few years, Dodge priceless ever to jeopardize. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the 
basic metal employed in the beginning, 
and it is the basic metal employed to- 
day —in larger measure than in any 
other motor car built. 


Sedan $895— Special Sedan $995—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. 0. b. Detroit 


DonosGe BrRoTHERS, INC. DETROIT 


Donce Brotrers (CANADA) LimireD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 





MOTOR CARS 
ask 


the best mechanic 


Scholarship and En- 


i eccantel Clemson Colleg ec trance Examinations 











y 
he’ uses 
Competitive examinations for the award of vacart scholarships in 
Clemson College will be held on Friday, July 9, 1926, beginning at 
9 A.M., by each County Superintendent of Education. These scholar- 
ships will be open to young men, sixteen years of age or over, who 
desire to pursue courses in Agriculture and Textiles. 


Persons interested should write the Registrar for information and 
application blanks before the time of the examinations. Successful 
applicants must meet fully the requirements for admission. 

Each scholarship is worth $100 and free tution, which is $40 addi- 
tional. Membership in the Reserve Officers Training Corps—R. O. T. cs 

—is equivalent in money value to a scholarship during the junior and 


senior years. 
These examinations may also be used as credit toward admission into 
college. 











For further information, write 


Autoline Qil THE REGISTRAR, Clemson College, S. C. 


made b 




















40 days and your money will be 
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/ Cretonne Coat 
and Plaid Dress 


, Just send your name and address— 
“2 no money —and I will send this cre- 
* tonne coat and plaid dress to you. 
@ This is a wonderful opportunity of 
getting a new sport coat and styl- 
h dress at an amazing saving. The Coat is made 
of fast color ne pt weight cretonne in bright colors 
ith large bird and floral designs. Has Venetian 
collar; two patch kets; unlined. Guaranteed to 
wash perfectly. he Dress is made of a genuine 
woven, fast co lor cre mh in newest bright colored large 
mee. Has plain colored trimming on short sleeves, 
lar and top of pockets. Will wash perfectly. 
LORS: Coat comes in biue, rose or tan 
unds with harmonizin oF color ‘designs; dress 
blue, tan or green piai Sizes to fit misses 14, 

16 and 18 years; women, 32 to 44 bust. 
DELIVERY FRE Just write us a letter, and be 
sure to give size and colors. 
When the coat and dress arrive, pay the postman 
a .48 for them. We have paid the delivery charges. 
ear both, If they are not much better than you 
expected, for any reason whatsoever, return them to 
us at our onnsere and we 7 gheerfully refund 

your money, ORDER BY 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. D 2039, CHICAGO 


EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Simple Method Kills Them In 
Five Minutes 






















You no longer need put up with the annoy- 
ance and loss caused by flies since the perfec- 
method. You can 
five minutes, get more milk, 
fatter stock and health protection thru 
rapid method, 


tion of a modern, scientific 
now kill flies in 
have 
this simple 





This modern method, known as Rid-O-Fly, 
is a powerful chemical deadly to flies and re- 
pellant to other insects, yet absolutely non- 

isonous and harmless to stock and humans. 
Bred in the poultry house it may often double 
rofits, and many consider it worth its weight 
wn gold for moth insurance alone. So simple 
directions that bring 


a child can follow the 
such remarkably rapid result : 
So confident are we that ‘Rid O-Fly will 


quickly kill the flies on your place and relieve 


you of the bother of ants, mosquitoes, lice, 
mites and other insect pests that we offer to 
send a supply sufficient for the average home 
for only $1 and postage, on 10 days’ trial. 

nd no money, but merely name and ad- 
@ress to Rid-O-Fly Co., 209 New England 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. If you do not find 
Rid-O-Fly exactly as represented and a big 
money maker, return the unused part within 
returned. 





Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to § Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
254 College Screet Midlothian. Texas 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 5.—Did you know that 
a cloth saturated with vinegar will 
quickly clean a mirror or window? 

Tuesday, July 6—Remember that flies 
and mosquitoes may 
poison the baby. 
Protect it from 
them by mosquito 
nettings. 

W ednesday, July 7. 
—A spoonful of left- 
over salmon added 
to left-over mashed 
potatoes gives a va- 
riety to potato balls 
or cakes. 





HUTT 


MRS. W. N. 


Thursday, July 8—Slip shoe trees into 
your white shoes before cleaning them if 
you would have them retain their shape. 

Friday, July 9.—If the corners of your 
tablecloth are worn, why not round them 
and hem neatly 

Saturday, July 10.—When you go pic- 
nicking, did you ever try taking a medium 
sized tray for each member of the party? 
Light ones of tin cost but 10 cents each 


and hold plate, knife, fork, spoon, and 
cup comfortably. 
Sunday, June 11.—“Not the wrongs 


done to us harm us; only those we do 


others.”’-—Long fellow. 


Pectin Extract in Fruit Jellies 
ERTAIN fruit juices make good jel- 


lies, while others are not commonly 


considered suitable for jelly-making. 
Sugar, acid, and pectin must be present 
in fairly definite proportions for the 
formation of a jelly. Fruit juices that 
do not “jell” are usually low in acid or 
pectin, or both. It is possible to supply 
acid in the form of lemon juice, and 


pectin by means of commercial or home- 
made pectin extracts from apples or the 
white peel of oranges and lemons. 

The 
small, 


use of these pectin extracts in 
measured amounts has several ad- 
vatitages. They enable one to make 
good jelly from such fruits as rasp- 
berries, peaches, pears, cherries, and 
others which are often low in natural 
pectin. They shorten the cooking time 
of juices which frequently must be con- 
centrated before they can be used for 
jelly-making. In making jam from 
these fruits with the addition of pectin, 
the cooking time is so shortened that 
the jam has a flavor more nearly like 
that of the fresh fruit, and the number 
of glasses obtained is somewhat greater 
than when the jam must be cooked for 
a long time. The pectin extracts are 
lacking in pronounced flavor, and do not 
greatly modify the natural flavor of the 
fruits to which they are added. 


Pectin extracts should be used with 
rich, full-flavored fruits which are de- 
ficient in natural pectin or which require 
concentrating before making jelly. They 
should never be used to conceal the in- 
feriority of watered juices. Detailed di- 
rections for making and using pectin ex- 
tracts may be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Also, 
sellers of commercial pectin supply ex- 
cellent recipe books, most of them free. 


CLOTHES FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN 


The Well Dressed Woman 


IRST Woman—“My, how nice you 

look!” 

Second Woman.—“Thank you. I am 
taking ‘The Appropriate Dress’ course 
of lessons given by our home demonstra- 
tion agent. Wouldn’t you like to take 
it?” she added. 

First Woman—“Oh! I am too fat to 
look well dressed.” 














Second , Woman,—“Oh, but this work . 





is just as much for stout women as for 
slender ones.” 

The above conversation took place in 
as many communities as “The Well 
Groomed Woman” lessons have gathered 
women together. To be well dressed and 
to make a pleasing appearance is the 
wish of almost every woman. A becom- 
ing dress encourages self-confidence and 
poise; it helps in making a favorable im- 
pression. A woman owes it to-herself, 
to her family and to her community to 
appear as attractive as she possibly can. 


In spite of the fact that ideas about 
clothes change, there are a few rules 
based on common sense which can be 
trusted. 


To understand and practice the art of 


being well dressed shows wisdom, not 
vanity. A woman should study her own 
type, learn her good points and her weak 


and by accentuating her most de- 
sirable qualities she will help to conceal 


ones, 





—Courtesy Tennessee Extension Service. 
WHO 1S THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN? 
her defects. Clothes should be chosen 


to suit the personality of the wearer and 
be an expression of her irtdividuality 
and not a copy of her neighbor’s or her 
friend’s clothes. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TYPES OF FIGURES 
For the Tall, Slender Woman: 

1, Square neck 
coming than V-shaped ones, 
make the face and look 
collars, and frills are becoming. 

2. Sleeves with a 
hand are good. 


lines are more pe- 
which tend to 
thin. Broad 


or round 
neck 
the 


flare or a puff at 


3. A two-piece dress or a dress with wide 
belt or embroidery at waist. Crosswise lines 
are good and two materials may be com- 
bined to advantage. The circular or flared 
skirt is good if the flare begins near the 
waist line. 

4. Dresses that are perfectly flat and tight 
across the bust should be avoided if the 
figure is inclined to be angular. 

For the Tall, Broad Figure: 

1. Long collars, string ties, V-necks and 
surplice styles. 

2. Straight hanging one-piece dress with 
front or side opening. Long vertical lines 
may be obtained by buttons, tucks, plaits, 


braids or embroidery. 

3. Long sleeves that fit easily, but are not 
too tight. 

4. Soft inconspicuous belts of same materi- 
al as dress. 

5. Soft, materials such as challis, flannel, 
jersey, crepe de chine, printed crepe and 
voile. Black satin should be avoided if the 
figure is very broad. 


For the Short, Thin, Figure: 
1. Soft rolling collars giving 
2. One-piece dresses which fit 
3. Vertical lines in panels and 
which give both apparent length 
to the figure. 
4. Materials of 


length lines. 

loosely. 
trimmings 
and width 

those 


moderate stiffness, 


of high lustre, plaids and large figured de- 
signs. 

5. Bright colors if figure is not too ma- 
ture. 


For the Short, Stout Figure: 

1, Flat narrow collars or no 
V-shaped or U-shaped neck line. 
2. Surplice style or one-piece dresses. 
3. Long, plain fitting sleeves. 

4. Straight vertical lines, panels, tucks, 
plaits, buttons or embroidery down the cen- 
ter of the front. Pin tucks down the center 
back give the lengthwise line and break the 
width across the back. 
|S. Materials that are sc 


collars with 








finish and think that my success is due to the fact 


Large designs or conspicuous 


avoided. 


plain color. 
colors should be 

Good taste in dress means the knowl- 
edge of how to combine and when to 
wear certain articles of dress. Any wo- 
man who has acquired this knowledge 
may always look well dressed. <A well 
selected costume will be apfropriate to 
the age of the wearer, to her type, her 
purse, and social position, and to the 
occasion, the time of year, and the time 
of day. The smaller the amount of 
money that can be allowed for clothing, 
the more difficult it is to select an ap- 
propriate wardrobe. Lack of money, 
however, does not necessarily mean dress- 
ing poorly. It does mean giving more 
time, care and judgment in the selection 
of the articles which go to make up the 
wardrobe. 

A recent survey shows that the aver- 
age amount spent by farm women in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas 
during 1922 and 1923 was $61.81 a year 
for clothing. Are you spending more 
than that amount? Are you interested 
in being better dressed? If so, your 
home demonstration agent is ready to 
give help and literature on appropriate 
and suitable dress. 

MISS LILLIAN L. KELLER, 
Clothing Specialist for Tennessee. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
My Outdoor Tea Room 


N COLLEGE I had special training 

in home economics, so quite naturally, 
in considering a career, I turned to some- 
thing connected with that work,” said 
Miss Elsie Anderegg of Huntland, Tenn. 
Her father’s farm is three miles from 
town and and the Dixie Highway runs in 
front of the house. “The most interest- 
ing project that entered my mind,” she 
continued “was a tea room.” 














“We have a large vine-covered per- 
gola on the lawn and a sun porch at the 
south end of the house. In the attic I 
found four old-fashioned tables and eight 
chairs, none of them matching. A neigh- 
bor lent me two tables and _ four 
chairs from her attic. These and the 
porch swing I painted cream and black 
and enameled the tops. 

“I placed three tables, six chairs, and 
a magazine stand under the pergola, and 
three tables, six chairs, the swing, and a 
phonograph on the sun porch. Mother 
gave me the use of the kitchen. My 
equipment was then complete. 

‘)n each side of a Jarge white board 
I painted the letters, ‘The Outdoor Tea 
Room’'—and hung it across the road in 
front of the house. 


“Before I .knew it I was the most 
popular girl on the highway. Young 
folks came for cool drinks, tourists 


stopped, and drummers were my regular 
customers. I served two’ Congressmen, 
three railroad presidents, five bank 
presidents, lawyers, preachers, a noted 
author, any number of business men, 
honeymooners, courtin’ couples, and just 
folks. 

“T kept iced tea, lemonade, buttermilk, 
sweet milk, sandwiches, and cakes on 
hand all the time; also plenty of fresh 
fruit. When anyone came to my tables 
I took them a glass of water and found 
out what they wanted. Many wanted 
plain farm eatings. I could always sell 
my cornbread and buttermilk. 

“A number of times during the sum- 
mer the young people from the neigh- 
borhood and from town drove out at 
night and danced on our lawn. Then I 
sold them lemonade, chocolate, and ice 
cream, 

“The first season, I opened my tea 
room June 28 and on September 1 I had 
taken in $217.87. My total expense was 
$69, leaving me a profit of $148.87. I 
have made increasingly more, as many 
old customers come back each year. 'I 
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that I stay on the job, am courteous to 
all and always have something ready to 
serve. 

“The money side is not all the benefit, 
for I enjoy the work and have made 
many friends and acquaintances that 
otherwise I should never have met.” 


FOR HAPPY BABIES 
Baby’s Diapers 


H‘4S anyone ever told you how to care 
for diapers? They should be re- 
moved from the baby at once when wet 
or soiled and placed in a covered pail, 
never dropped on the floor. At the first 
opportunity, they should be rinsed with 
cold water, then put in a pail to soak. 
Once daily wash the collection of diapers 
with a pure white soap and hot water, 
then rinse very thoroughly; next, boil 
them in clear water and hang out in the 
open air to dry in the sun. It is better 
to iron diapers, but if you have too much 
to do they may be simply folded down 
and then used. A diaper that has been 
simply wet should not be used again 
without at least washing. A _ peculiar 
odor clings to diapers if they are not 
properly cared for, and often a baby’s 
delicate skin is very badly chafed or irri- 
tated from improper diaper-washing, or 
if the child is allowed to lie too long in 
a wet napkin. 


Most babies have good-natured, un- 
complaining dispositions. They endure 
suffering that few adults ever experi- 
enced—and only when the discomfort is 
acute do they become fretful and begin 
to cry. The unbelievable delicacy of a 
baby’s skin is a constant source of irri- 
tation and possible infection.. The rub- 
bing of wet diapers, or even dry cloth- 
ing, against the skin causes chafing and 
irritation. As the flesh becomes raw 
and inflamed further friction is torture 
to baby’s sensitive, unprotected nerves. 
That’s why babies suffer—and cry—and 
lose sleep and resisting power —and 
sometimes become restless and ill because 
strength has been sapped to the danger 
point. 

When baby becomes chafed, bathe the 
parts with lukewarm water, patting, not 

















rubbing. Dry by patting, then dust free- 
ly with a good “baby powder” and a 
clean, soft pad. 


| WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 











Surprises 
“(.YEE, Mother, nothing ever happens 
around here, does it?” 

“Pretty monotonous, is it, dear?” said 
the mother, looking at her wan little 
son on the bed. “You see,” she added, 
“Doctor said you were to have no ex- 
citement.” 

“I don’t want anything exciting,” he 
persisted, “I just want it different.” 

At that the mother began to wonder if 
she had not “left undone those things 
which she ought to have done, and done 
those things which she ought not to have 
done” in her effort to keep the lad quiet. 

When the next tray arrived there were 
flowers on it, next time the dishes were 
different, the third tray afterward every 
dish was a surprise and thereafter every 
tray showed neatness, thought and _ in- 
genuity. 

One day soon they moved the pillows 
to the foot of the bed so the convales- 
cent could look out of the window; soon 
they’ moved his bed out onto the screen- 
ed porch. 

One day a neighbor brought a little 
kitten and great was the fun and diver- 
sion. Some new books were ordered, 
simple short stories that neither excited 
nor tired the little chap. But one day 
a neighbor sent material for making 
strange animals and houses with pictures 
to copy. Never again did the little fel- 
low say, “I’m lonesome,” or “Why 
doesn’t something happen?” and when the 
doctor came, he said, “This young pa- 
tient is going to be up before we know 
it. { never did see anyone get well so 


fast.” 
3 SB SB 


I Rey 1925 egg crop increased in value 

17 per cent over 1924. Receipts at 
the five principal markets were 15,500,000 
cases. The average farm price in 1925 
was 3014 cents a dozen as against 26.4 
cents in 1924 and 27 cents in 1923. 








Our Pattern Department 








2570—One-piece Dress.—Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material. 

2495—Frock With Plait—Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
of 54-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting material. 

2680—Sports Frock.—Cuts in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 4#-inch material with ™% yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 

Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coim preferred). 
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2700—Chic Model.—Cuts in 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


sizes 16, 18 


measure. Size % requires 2% yards 
of taffeta 36 inches wide, with 1% 
yards of 36-inch georgette crepe. 

23461—School Frock.—Cuts in sizes 8, 10, 

14 years. The 8-year size 
requires 13% yards of 40-inch materi- 
al, with % yard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing. 

2873—Juniors Are Wearing Flares:—Cuts 
in sizes 8, 10, 12,.14, and 16 years. 
The 8-year size requires 2 yards of 
40-inch ~ material. 


¢ Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted, allowing ten days or two 


weeks for pattern to reach you. 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during the summer. i 
icture- dressmakin 
epartment, 


lessons. 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 
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Even without previous experience 
anyone can now make 


Perfect Jams aud Jellies 
with only 


One Minute’s Boiling 





























You cannot have a failure and you get half again more jam or jelly 
rom the same amount of fruit 


ERY few fruits contain 

enough jellying substance to 
jellify all of their juice. That is 
why by the old-fashioned method 
the juice had to be boiled down 
until the jellying element was 
concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice. 

Even the fruits which jell most 
readily, lose their jellying power 
as they ripen—so that at the very 
time when their flavor is finest 
they have been considered least 
suitable for jelly-making. 

But now you can use any fruit 
you like—when it is fully ripe and 
the flavor is at its best. You need 
never again have a failure. 


You can control the 
jellying quality of your fruit 
For after long study and investi- 
gation of the nature of fruits, the 


way has been found to extract the’ 


jellying substance from fruit in 
which it is abundant so as to pro- 


























You just bring the fruit—or fruit juice 
—and sugar to a boil, add Certo, boil 
Bard one or two minutes and it’s read» 
_ ta skim, pour and seal 
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duce a highly refined, liquid con- 
centrate which, used with any 
fruit juice, gives it the required 
amount of natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural 
jellying element in fruit we have 
named Certo. Certo is so flavor- 
less and colorless that it can be 
used with the most delicate fruits, 
such as pineapple or strawberry, 
without changing their color or 
flavor. 


Fresh fruit color and flavor 


With Certo your fruit needs only 
one or two minutes’ boiling to 
give a perfect, tender “set.” This 
short boil—only possible with 
Certo—saves the color and flavor 
of the fresh fruit. And because it 
is no longer necessary to “boil 
your fruit down,” you save an 
extra quantity to turn into jam 
or jelly. A slightly larger amount 
of sugar is needed to jel! this extra 
fruit juice, but it gives you half 
again more jam or jelly! Douglas- 
Pectin Corporation, Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. Jn 
Canada address Douglas Packing 
Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 





Send 10c for half-size bottle—enough te 
make 6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, depend- - 
ing on the recipe used. 





Dovetas-Pectin Corp., 

651 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid a half-size 

trial bottle of Certo with the recipe book. 
enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to 

cover postage. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Club Page 








That, Says E. M. 
EVERAL outstanding personal 
characteristics such as_ honesty, 

diligence, and resourcefulness are us- 
ually found in the so-called success- 
ful man or woman, 
opinion, 
none of 


In my 
however, 
these traits, as es- 
sential as they are, 
contribute more 
to success than 
an intelligently 
inquisitive at tt- 
tude toward life; 
or to say it more 
specifically, than 
a downright desire to know the real 
cause of every problem faced. 

A boy has this attitude rather 
crudely in his early years. He looks 
into the works of his father’s 
watch, sometimes too industriously. 
He breaks open his drum to see what 
is inside. But this same inquisitive- 





BE. M. STATLER 


ness, when properly developed, be- 
comes a prime factor in .his later 
success. 

With this desire to find the real 


cause of any situation with which he 
is confronted, he early in life learns 


E. M. Statler, the author of this week’s 
of the world’s greatest builders and 


managers of hotels—the 


“Have an Inquisitive Attitude Toward Life” 


Statler, is Supremely Necessary to Success 


that what appears on the surface is 
seldom the real cause. He learns that 
usually he has got to dig for the 
cause. He learns that only by analy- 
sis, study, and diligent work can he 
determine that cause. But, when the 
real cause is found, then is opened 
the way to the solution of the prob- 
lem, no matter how complex or how 
old that problem may be. 

Gorgas could not stop yellow fever 
which almost devastated Cuba until 
he had found the real cause—a germ 
carried about by a mosquito. Having 
discovered that deadly combination, 
the remedies were then quickly de- 
vised and applied and yellow fever 
was almost wiped out. 

Every problem in business, yes, in 
life, is quickly subject to solution as 
soon as the real cause behind it is 
found. Therefore, my advice to you 
boys is this: 


Develop an inquisitive attitude to- 
ward life; constantly search for the 
real cause of the problems you face. 
The rewards of diligent search for 
the cause, with the remedies intelli- 
gently applied, make the effort worth 
while. E. M. STATLER. 


“Success Talk” for our farm boys, is one 
famous Pennsylvania 


Hotel in New York and the Statler Hotels in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis. 


What Mr 


when asked to give boys the secret of success: 
by Senator Wm. E. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service 


“Success Talk” will be 


Statler says this week is exactly in line with what Franklin K 


Lane said 


“Keep asking why.’” Next week’s 
Borah of Idaho 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








Why I Enjoy Club Camps 


SEEM to enjoy the week spent each 

summer at the club camp better than 
any other time in the year. 

I enjoy it because we are so near to 
nature; we learn how to make things 
which will help us pass away the hours 
when we would otherwise be lonesome; 
we hear so many fine lectures; we meet 
other club members. 

We have our camp down on the river 
shore where it is cool and where we 
can go bathing, swimming, fishing, and 
boat riding every morning and afternoon 
while it is cool. We can sleep out in 
the open with only the sky over us, and 
the moon and stars shining and twink- 
ling, which are more beautiful than any 
motion picture ever Our club 
leader is always teaching us new things 
about the plants and the habits of the 
little animals around the camp, making 
us greater lovers of nature. 


seen, 


The county demonstrator, who is al- 
ways with us at the camp, teaches us 
how to make the home attractive inex- 


pensively, how to make small useful 
articles with the needle, how to make 
beautiful and also useful reed baskets 


which are useful in the home and can 
be made and sold at a good profit. She 


SS CS ben he ‘ 
HEALTH LEADERS AMONG SOUTH CAROLINA CLUB GIRLS 
representatives taking part 


Here are the 21 county 


to make attractive, ap- 


dishes out of “left-overs.” 


teaches us how 
petizing 

Different cointy officers come down 
to the camp and talk to the club mem- 
bers on subjects of interest to everyone 
who loves the home or the great out- 


LENNIE MOORE, 


Beaufort County, N. C. 


doors. 


Uncle P. F. Says—How vividly Lennie 
pictures the joys and education of a club 
camp. Doesn’t it make you want to start 
on one today? 


A Fine Start in Farming 


AM a boy 14 years old, in the ninth 

grade, and like to go to school, espe- 
cially since we are studying agriculture, 
as I want to stay on the farm. 

My father, a younger brother, and I 
are starting a livestock and poultry farm, 
having Berkshire hogs, Guernsey and 
Jersey grade cows (with hopes of build- 
ing up a purebred herd some day), Bar- 
red Rock and White Leghorn chickens. 
We are not going to plant any cotton 
this year, as we have not been able to 
make anything out of it for the last 
three years, and believe by raising ev- 
erything possible we can to eat, there will 
be more in it for us. I am starting 


with a purebred Guernsey bull calf and 
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a fine Berkshire gilt and hope sometime 
in the future to tell you what I have 
made off these two valuable assets to 
the farm. 

We separate our milk and sell the 
cream to the Newberry creamery and di- 
vide the skimmilk between the calves, 
pigs, and chickens. At present we are 
milking seven cows and hope to increase 
our herd along as we can, as we think 
it is better to grow into the business 
than “go” into it. 

ERNEST SHEELEY, JR. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Ernest wrote us on 
regular stationery too with “Cloverdale 
Farm, E. S. Sheeley, proprietor, Berkshire 


Hogs, White Leghorn Chickens, Pomaria, 
S. C.”" printed at the top. Ernest’s father 
must be making a real partner of his boy. 
Ernest is getting a fine start and we'd 
bet he finds the farm a mighty interest- 
ing place to live. 


Many Club Boys and Girls 
Will Attend Camps 


EVERAL hundred farm boys and 

girls who are members of the agri- 
cultural and home economics clubs or- 
ganized by farm and home agents in 
North Carolina will enjoy camp life 
during the summer months. Many of 
the agents are now planning their annual 
outings for these young folks and are 
arranging programs of entertainment 
and instruction. The agents will use the 
specialists of the extension service at 
State College for instructional work and 
will also call on local leaders for help 
in making the camping event a success. 
Last year 53 such camps attended by 978 
boys and 1,600 girls were held in the 
state. The total attendance, including 
visitors and instructors as well as young 
people, amounted to 4,760 persons. 

Uncle P. F. Says—There’s nothing our 
North Carolina club members will enjoy 
more than going to one of these camps. 
We hope every one of you will find out 
when the camp is to be held in your 
county and then be sure to attend. And 
our Virginia and South Carolina club 
members will enjoy their county camps 
just as much, too. 


“My Own Room” 


HE first impression one had upon en- 

tering my old room was of a crowd- 
ed darkness, for the room was only 9 
by 11 feet, and a bureau, wooden bed, 
washstand, and shelf wardrobe left no 
space for moving around. When the 
new room was being fixed, two feet 
was added from the passage. 

The: floor of the old room was of 
wide boards, hand planed and unpainted, 
with cracks and one large hole where a 
board was broken. The new floor is of 
four-inch boards, machine planed, and 
tongue and grooved. 

There were two windows in my room, 
but you never knew it. 


Now one would imagine a Fairy of 
Light had waved her -wand. A large 
double window faces me as I enter the 
door, with nice new sash, and screen 
hinged at the top, for Mrs. Courtney, 
our demonstration agent, said it- was 
much easier to take a screen off a hook 








The Progressive Farmer: 


when it needed washing than to take out 
a sash. There is to be a flower box 
on the outside of the window soon. I 
also want to have a window seat on the 
inside with a book shelf underneath. 

In place of the homemade door with- 
out any way to fasten it, there is now a 
bought door, with lock, which swings 
clear of the floor. 


In choosing paint for the room I de- 
cided it must be a light color, for cheer- 


fulness and space; then ‘warm because 
the windows were on the west. Hence 
the choice of cream walls with white 








PRIZE- 
POLAND CHINA 


TAMSYE DAY AND HER 
WINNING 
Tamsye is a club girl and won a cham- 
pionship at the Virginia State Fair in 1925 
and also won $23 at the State and Peters- 
burg fairs. She lives in Princess Anne 
County, Va., and H. W. Ozlin, her county 
agent, is justly proud of her record. Many 
more club prizes will be won at the 1926 
fairs and they are open to all boys and 

girls who are club members. 


woodwork and ceiling, and a floor which 
is a tan and does not easily show dusty 
footprints. 

On the floor now is an old 6 by 3 
rug which I have cleaned and gone over 
with a brush dipped in blue dye, so it 
looks fresh and almost new. However, 
I am going to make a blue, black and 
yellow rag rug. 

My kerosene lamp is small, and while 
in Columbia last week I bought a wire 


frame and have made a blue shade. 
The base is also painted blue, with a 
tiny line of black. Inside the blue 


shade is a lining of yellow. 


Father bought me a lovely new cream 
iron bedstead and then I finished the 
other furniture in ivory. 

But if you could have seen the way 
all our clothes hung under a “catch-all” 
shelf without even a curtain to protect 
and hide them, and could now see my 
wardrobe, just the right size and on roll- 
ers, with hooks and shelves inside for 
all our clothes, you would not wonder 
that I think my per cent of improvement 
must be greater than anyone else’s. 

VERNIE ARANT. 

Calhoun County , S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Vernie’s work won 
her the trip to Chicago last year from 
the Clothing Club of South Carolina. She 
has made a fine record. 











in the Health Contest at 


the recent South Carolina Girls’ Club Short Course at Winthrop College, the first 
prize winner, Mary Livingston of Aiken County, standing in the center of the fore- 


ground group of three. 


She will be awarded a trip to the National Health Contest 


in Chicago in December, where she will represent South Carolina club girls. 


the left is the second prize winner, Mary 
the right the third prize winner, Norma Sh 


Frances Becknell of Spartanburg, and on 
of Bamberg. Representatives of | 
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Williams; Pickens, 


other counties shown as follows: Allendale County, Maud Harvey; Abbeville, Dora 


Ashley; Barnwell, Lois Woodward; 


Beaufort, 


Beatrice Priester; Calhoun, Marjory 


Smith; Cherokee, Orlee Green; Clarendon, Sarah Turbeville; Chesterfield, Mary Bell 


Rivers; Greenville, Amy Hendrix; 


Funderburk; Bossy, Freddie Singleton; 


a ae hae 


Greenwood, Marth Williams; Hampton, Madge 
Kershaw, Helen Brandon; 
ston; Sumter, McKinnon Andrews; Union, Grace Cudd. 


Newberry, Eva 
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MRS. McKIMMON 


Since its beeinning in 1911, 
Mrs. Mckimmon has directed 
the Home Demonstration Work 


In this field, 
as one of the 
The 
under 


in North Carolina. 
she is recognized 
this 
North 

her direction, ranks high in com- 


pioneers in country. 


work in Carolina, 
parison with any in the United 
States 
Mrs 
gifts of 


McKimmon’s unusual 
mind and heart, her 

organization, good 
tact, and per- 
endeared her 
to the hearts of the farm women 
and girls in North Carolina. She 
is probably the most loved 
Home Demonstration Worker in 
America. 
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Good Intentions 


are fine—but they are not enough 
Don’t stop at WANTING a college 
education. Make some effort to 
get one. 


power of 
sense, patience, 


sonal charm have 











This personal letter to you boys 
and girls points out the road to a 


SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 


Write the colleges listed below 
in which you are interested, for a 
catalog of courses they have to 
offer 


Then make all your plans center 
around going to college next fall 


Show that you are sincere by; 
taking the first step at once 


Write Today. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 


AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


HOME DEM. WORK 


North Carolina State College ot 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


Agriculture and Engineering, 
North Carolina State Department 
of Agriculture, Counties and 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Codperating 


To the Girl and Boy Readers of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Dear Friends :— 
I am hoping that everyone of you who can will attend college this fall. 
And nearly all of you can—if you will. . 


You can at least find a way to go to college ONE YEAR—and even one year will 
help, while if you get started one year you will no doubt find some way to go longer. 


Take the case of the two Johnston County boys, who found a way of keeping 
themselves at college by doing their own housekeeping and providing their own food. 
They canned vegetables, fruits, and meats and put down eggs in water-glass. Then with 
an occasional shipment of potatoes and a weekly supply of butter from home, they 
managed to come through the year with flying colors. 


Two girls from Anson County, with the help of their mother, did quite &s well. 
They took charge of the garden at the beginning of vacation, canned all the surplus, 
helped with the poultry and had enough products ready for the fall market to furnish 
the cash they needed for college expenses. 


Other boys and girls can. do as well-—if they have the pluck! 


And how much college will mean to you, not only in what you learn from books 
but in other ways. Let me give vou the story of Jane by way of illustration. 


I met Jane four years ago, when she was an awkward, overgrown girl, badly 
dressed and painfully shy, At that time the only place for entertaining her friends was 
the family parlor, a dark room furnished with golden oak rockers and a gay carpet of 
bad design. 


A few weeks ago I happened to be in her county again, and while there I met a 
graceful girl, dressed in smart, simple sport clothes, who had such a pleasant, friendly 
way of greeting me I fell quite in love with her at once. 


She invited me to come out to a meeting of a girls’ club she had organized in her 
community, and it was not until I reached her home that I found it was the same 
Jane ... ! Her home was as much changed as Jane herself. The dark parlor had be- 
come a sunny living-room with wicker furniture and built-in bookcases, good pictures 
on the walls; and just enough flowers. The program was good, and afterward Jane and 
her mother served a delicious salad course. One of the girls told me as a secret that at 
the next meeting they expected the announcement of Jane’s engagement to the very 
nicest young farmer in the neighborhood. 


How had Jane developed so much? 


“Why, I went to college,” she said. “Living in the dormitory with five hundred 
other girls taught me how to make friends with strangers, what to wear and when to 
wear it, and a lot of other things about making myself more attractive. Then in the 
domestic science and domestie art classes I learned to plan and make my own clothes, how 
to serve meals, and how to furnish a home inexpensively. College taught me a lot 
about how to have a good time, too. I learned to swim, play tennis, go on hikes, give 
campfire suppers, and do a lot of things I probably wouldn’t have learned to do at home.” 


Other girls will get, and boys will get, just as much good from college training. 
Even if you can’t see your way to go for four years, resolve at least to get one or two 
years of college training. 


Sincerely, 


ly 3, 1926. : 
July 6 State Home Demonstration Agent. 





University of North Carolina 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


North Carolina State College of Agricul- 


ture and Engineering 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Meredith College (Women) 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Guilford College 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 


Furman University 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Blackstone Col'ege for Girls 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 


IN WRITING THESE COLLEGES, PLEASE MENTION THAT YOU SAW THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Jf neato Sf) amare [Of aman i 


LIST OF COLLEGES 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


BLACKSBURG, VA. ‘ 


Cullowhee State Normal School 


CULLOWHEE, N. C. 


Flora McDonald College (Women) 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


Queen’s College (Women) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Catawba College 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Davidson College 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


Presbyterian College of South Carolina 


CLINTON, S. C. 


Atlantic Christian College 


WILSON, N. C. 


Columbia College (Women) - 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Woman’s College of Due West 


DUE WEST, S. C. 


Wofford College 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 


Peace Institute (Women) 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Stonewall Jackson College (Women) 


ABINGDON, VA. 
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Here's a mighty good tire 
at a money-saving price 


UILT, branded and guaranteed by Kelly-Springfield. Full 

size, full ply and carefully built throughout. Not skimped 
to sell at a price; all four inch sizes are six ply as against four 
and five ply in the majority of tires in the same price class. 

For the man who wants good, moderate priced tires, Buck- 
eyes are the best tire value on the market today. 
for tires when you can buy 
He can sell them to you 
and you get your tires 


It doesn’t pay to send away 
3uckeyes from your local Kelly dealer. 
at prices that will save you money 
without waiting. 


Teke a look at the Buckeye line—fabric, cord and balloon 
cord—-the next time you are near the Kelly dealer’s store. 








KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CoO. 
250 West 57th Street New York 


UCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 














hi ‘ON METAL ROOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make them Into high Gace Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of pas. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


! Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 







| ning-proof and f €-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every oar: 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best 
vertisement. 


FREE 


SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


'STAMMERING 


Pioneer Bill Says: 


“Just like pullin’ a huge strap tight around 
your engine, the Pioneer Engine Support 
holds the chassis steady, lessens vibration, 
prevents broken crankcase arms and sets 
those already broken. No Ford is at its 
best without a Pioneer Support”. Use as 
a brace for three or four speed auxiliary 
transmission. 

THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP’N 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Write today! Get our low prices 

and free samples. Save money, 

get better quality, Ask for Roof- 

ing a No. 174, or for Gar- 

age 

THE EDWARDS are. °°: 
Cheaieneal ‘Oia 














» stammerer can talk with ease when alone, 
—# most of them can, but stammers in the pres 
ence of others, it must be that in the presence of 
others he does something that interferes with Na- 
ture in the speech process. If then we know what 
it is esse _ takertore *s, and the stammerer be taught 
how to d that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes a fay That’s 
the philosophy of our method « us tell 
you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR “STAMMERERS, l 


Tyier, Texas. 


} 
Catch 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats with our new folding 


pivananes TEEL WIRE TRAP. Write for ‘or Bargain Cata- 
wy ae | shit Bal and our tence TRAP — x i. —— 


pt. famous 
| WALTON SUPPLY Co. Dep. 8, St. Louls, Mo. 





















Pioneer nos 


| support $ 


Mark Reg. 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Farmer.” 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Timely Orchard Jobs 


ON’T let the orchard grow up in 

weeds this summer. Plant a summer 
cover crop of legumes, preferably cow- 
peas or soybeans. 
3est results are us- 
ually secured by 
planting in rows and 
giving one or two 
cultivations. 

2. Spray the sec- 
ond time during July 
for pecan case bear- 
er. Use arsenate of 
lead at the rate of 
1 pound powdered lead to 50 gallons of 
water and 3 pounds of lime. If diseases 
are present, add the lead to Bordeaux 
and spray. 

3. If apples were not thinned and 
some of the branches are now too heav- 
ily loaded, better pull off some of the 
At least, do not let 
branches break. If you don’t want 
to thin, prop up so as to prevent the 
breaking of the branches. 

4. After all harvested, give 
the trees a thorough cleaning. Cut off 
broken, injured and diseased branches; 
off all mummied fruit; pick up 
from ground under trees all rotten fruit, 





NIVEN 


L. A. 


fruit is 


pick 


broken branches, etc. Burn the whole 
mass. Cut all weeds and grass under 
the trees. 


5. It is advisable to fertilize the sum- 
mer cover crop planted in the orchard 
so as to push it along and get the great- 
est amount of organic matter possible. 


Remember that fruit crops, like any 
other crops, cannot do their best in a 
soil devoid of humus, and this cover 


crop method is one of the best ways of 
getting it. 

6. Where cover crops are not to 
be planted in the orchard, keep up cul- 
tivation until late summer or at least, 
until and grass quit coming up. 
It is a temptation, after the fruit is all 
harvested, to forget the orchard and let 
the weeds and grass take it. Those who 
do this will pay the penalty in future 
years. Better not do it 


Establishing Roadside Market 
“T live near a highway that is traveled 
a great deal by tourists and by folks 
riding for pleasure. I am thinking of 
starting a roadside market. I have va- 
rious kinds of fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter, eggs, chickens, etc. Do you be- 
lieve tt would pay me to start such a 
market and how should it be done?” 


weeds 


quite 
and 


proved 
fruits 
sections of the 
sections where the 
highways are located, 
dollars’ worth of fruits 
are sold .each year by 


have 
producers of 
various 
those 
traveled 
thousand 
vegetables 
this method. 


Roadside markets 
profitable to 
vegetables in 
country. In 
much 


In order to cater to this trade, quality 
produce must be offered. Those who 
buy from roadside markets want a su- 
perior product. They are not interested 
in inferior stuff of any kind. Usually 
they are willing to pay a fair price, but 
they are not willing to be “held up,” 






The Progressive Farm 


because they don’t have to buy. There- 
fore, do not offer anything except high 
grade produce that is well graded, and 
well displayed so as to show to good ad- 


vantage. Do not even put the inferior 
stuff where it can be seen. Leave that 
at home. 


To start this roadside market, select, 
if possible, a shady place right close to 
the main highway. Let it be far enough 
away though, for motorists to turn out 
and leave the main highway free for 
those who are passing. and do not care 
to stop. Erect an inexpensive shed or 
building. Make it neat and attractive, 
even though inexpensive. A good idea 
is to have a few comfortable chairs, a 
cooler of ice water for the free use of 
those customers who may care to stop 
and rest awhile. This will cost very 
little and will help out in creating a de- 
mand for what you have to offer. 

Fresh eggs can be sold all right. It 
is not advisable to keep live poultry in 
the place. After permanent customers 
from the nearby towns are made, then 
orders may be taken for chickens, butt 
and other products of this kind, if de- 
sired. If milk is sold, be sure it is fresh 
and pure. 

Erect an attractive sign that may be 
seen by the motorists coming from both 


ways. State clearly the kind of produce 
offered. The sign might state that a 
comfortable chair and a drink of ice 


water awaits those who may care to stop 
and rest awhile. Paint the shed or house. 


Irrigating the Fall Garden 


‘T HAVE a rich piece of level ground 
near a branch that is ideal for plant- 
ing summer and fall vegetables. The 
ground is ‘quite rich and I can, at a 
small expense, make a dam across this 
branch and irrigate the vegetables by 
merely turning the water into the field. 
Would you advise me to go to this ex- 
pense for irrigating, and if so, what 
vegetables would you advise me to grow 
for the local market?” 


The limiting factor nearly always in 
late summer and fall production of veg- 
etables is water. Therefore, we would 
unhesitatingly advise that it would be 
Wise to construct the dam and prepare 
to irrigate the vegetables. We believe 
this would pay, even though the vege- 
tables might be used at home only. Make 
the dam semi-permanent so that this 
spot of ground may be. irrigated in fol- 
lowing years. 

Almost all of the vegetables ordinarily 
planted in the spring, should be planted 


in late summer and early fall. Where 
you can control the water supply, as in 
your case, you should be able to make it 
profitable to grow vegetables for your 
local market. Especially should you 
grow the following: cabbage, collards, 
carrots, salsify, turnips, beets, English 


peas, tomatoes, kale, mustard, rutabagas, 
and roasting-ear corn. 
RR R 

NLY 65 per cent of the pigs farrowed 

live to reach the market. Of the 35 
per cent that die the greatest mortality - 
occurs during the first 10 days, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
































forming letters on the 
other ere printed. 
your name withheld, 


want Say so. 


Turkeys Successfully.” 
gressive Farmer. 


First prize, $10. 


Habits for Keeping Healthy.” 
lishing vigorous good health 
result.) First prize, 
gressive Farmer 


(Report 
and 


and the Obstacles I Overcame.” 
Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 


e Education.” 
gressive Farmer. 








Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, 


concise, meaty, and in- 
subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND be gga -—“My Method of Raising Young 
ail all 


“How We Have Found Increased Diaquiaees Through Good Physical Health and 
essons 
the rules used in 
$15; second prize, $10. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN —“My Sgpcene as a Money Maker; What I Did 
First prize, $5 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“My Reasons for Wanting 
First prize, $3. Mail all letters by July 20 to Mrs. Hutt, The Pro- 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


letters by July 20 to The Pro- 


learned and how learned in estab- 


; achieving and maintaining this 
Mail all letters by July 22 to The Pro- 


Mail all letters by July 20 to Mrs. 


a Col- 
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Your home in 


1} CLEVELAND 





¥ 

y In the center of 
theatre, shopping 

1 and business dis- 

i ‘tricts. On all main 


motor routes. 600 
large outside rooms, 
y all with bath. Sam- 


Y ple-rooms available. 








if Our own garage fa- 
cilities. Coffee Shop 

Y served by main 

Y kitchen. Rates from 

if three dollars. 

: J. L. Free, President 

¥ W. SriLes KOONES 

t Managing Director 


a HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 
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rta_ie Slab Burning Engine 


Use Steam 
For Economy 


Many years of experience proves that 
Steam Power is the most economical 
for lumber production 

We have a size of mill to meet every 
condition and power from the Fordso1 
to large steam units. 

We supply complete outfits. 
your order. Incur one credit 
responsibility. 


Frick Company 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Give us 
and one 


















marked: 





THE CANNY OSTRICH 


“If my plumes sell for gold, as folks say, 
’Tis a proof that I work for high pay; 
So I certainly ought,” 

Was the ostrich’s thought, 

“To be getting ostricher each day!” 


NONE TODAY, THANK YOU 


“there’s 
ts 


“Please, ma’am,” said a domestic, 
a poor man at the door with wooden legs. 
“Why, Bridget,” answered the mistress in 
a reproving tone, “what can we do 
wooden legs? Tell him we do not want any.” 


HOPEFULLY WAITING 

“Aren’t you ready, dear?” 
from downstairs 

“All but my hair, Henry,” came the reply. 

“Haven’t you fixed your hair yet,” came 
from Henry an hour later 

“Fixed it!” shouted the female voice. “I 
haven’t found it yet!”—Exchange. 


” 


LET’S PLAY DOG 

Mistress—“James, run out and tell those 
urchins to get off the lawn. Oh, TI wish I 
had a dog!” 

Servant- “But ma’am, I’ve got such a cold 
this morning T can scarcely speak a word.” 

Mistress—“So much the better. Rush- out 
and hark at them then!” 


NEW MUSIC 
A New York society woman gave two 
tickets to the opera, which she was unable 
to use, to her housemaids. 


At the close of a beautiful aria one re- 
“Mary, isn’t the ‘Poet and the 
Peasant’ overture beautiful?” 
“That wasn’t the ‘Poet and 
overture, it was the ‘Anvil 
Il Trovatore.’”’ 


the Peasant’ 
Chorus from 


“You're mistaken, Mary, but just to show 
that I'm right I’m going down in the or- 
chestra where that announcement sign is.” 

On her return, somewhat crestfallen, she 
said, “We are both wrong That was the 
‘Refrain from Spittin ' 

THE SEVEN AGES 
1.—Infancy 

O, daddy, why you go so fast? 

You's leg 1 muc! too lor gx 
2.—Boyhood 

I can keep up with dad at last, 

I'm getting big and strong 
3.—Youth 

Come, father, race me down the hill, 

Tt will improve your bellows 
4.—Young Manhood 

Why, pater, surely you're not ill 

You walk like quite old fellow 
5.—Manhood 

O guv’nor, can't you mend your pace, 

The train is almost due 
6.—Middle Age 

Sprint up, old man, a veteran's race 

Would put some go in you 
7.—Over the Ridge 

Ah me; what tramps we used to take, 

The dear old man and 1; 

Now, age is jamming on his brake, 

And youth has passed me by! 

Locksley Hall. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —yan'Syndicate. Ine. 

















Insect pre is a most effective a, 


cide. e Brand is the most effective 
powder. It won’t stain; it will not harm 
children, animals or plants, Kills Flies, 
Fleas, Mosquitoes Roaches, Water Bugs, 
Bed Bugs, Moths, Lice on Fowl, and many 
other house and garden insects. House- 
hold sizes, roc and 25c; other sizes, soc 
and $1.00, at your en or grocer. 
if your dealer cannot supply you don’t accept 
substitutes, Write tous. ay size you wish 
will be sent you at once—also special Poultry 
Lice Coens, also free booklet—a complete 
guide for killing house and garden insects. 


McCorunicx & Co., Baltimore, Md. 




















DEY. CALLS DEM DAH LIL 
PUDDLE-JUMPERS A “Po’ 
MANS CYAR”, BUT ENNY 
KIN’ Oo’ CYAR MAKE A 
Po’ MAN OUTEN You!! 













ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Folks some times too light fuh heavy 
work but sr ain nevuh ge too votes 4 


F Prageresiets <chpw Oo 
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called husband : 

















































The General Electric 
Company manufac- 
tures many electrical 
products which are 
used on the farm. The 
G-E Farm Book de- 
scribing these prod- 
ucts may be obtained 
from your local light 
and power company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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“My husband 
worked too har 


But his widow is carrying on her 
large Vermont farm with electric- 
ity and a few hired help. 


‘It’s too bad,” she says, “‘we didn’t 
learn before to use electricity more 
and our backs less. We have two 
less men outside and one less help 
inside, than we could get along with 
if we didn’t have electricity.” 


Electricity does the milking, water- 
pumping, washing, and a dozen 
other tasks, and the power bill is 
considered the cheapest item in the 
cost of running the farm. 

















half the 


H 30-day test 





Scrap the Old One — 


gine pays for its om 
Thousands say the W 

—simple and trouble-proof 
Completely equipped with 


obligation, absolutely Free. 


cost of any job on the place 
I want to send it to you on a 


antee it to do the work of 3 
to 5 hired hands. 
More Than a Year to Pay 


on the New WITTE. 9 With my generous terme my en- 
Increases farm profits $500 to $1000 a year. 
ITTE is ten years ahead of any other make 


regulator and throttling govenor. 


Free": mc¢ today for my big, new illustrated engine 


book and full details of my guaranteed test offer. No 


Tree Saw, 3 in 1 Saw Rig or Pump Catal logs—Ed. H. W 


DOWN NOW--and no more 


payments until Oct. 1 and you can 
buy Any WITTE Engine upto to 10 H-P. 


To prove that this “super-pow- 
ered” one profit, light weight 


WITTE will save you one- 
















time, labor and 


at my risk. I guar- 


Burns Kerosene, j 
Gascline, Gas -Oil, 


Distillate or Gas, 


Yet Delivers 25 per 
cent or More Power— 
Cheapest to operate and guar- 


anteed for a life-time. No crank- 
ing required, Compact and easily 


— Pay a Little of it Down 


at rock bottom direct to you prices, 
WICO Magneto, speed and power 
All sizes 2 to 25 Horse Power. 


Or, ifinterested, ask foc out Log and 


ITTE, Pres. 





burgh office, 





Quick shipments made from Kansas City or Pitts- 
or from nearest of these 


houses: Albany, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., that saves money. 50 New Feat- 
New York, N. Y., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlan- ures—Write Me Today— 
ta, Ga., New Orle ans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., a postal will do—for my gue 
Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Billings, Mont. Oct. Ist CREDIT OFFER. 


moved. Double balanced fly- 
WITTE wheelg wita throttling governor 


ware- 











Witte Engine Works * 


Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
a6 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
2356 Witte Bldg., ‘Ban Francisco, Calif. 











Mt. Amoena Seminary 


FOUNDED IN 
1859 


A Good Home and a Good School for Girls 


Very Moderate in Cost. 
Accredited by the State. 
examination. 






Special Courses in Music, 
Prepares girls for emtrance to college, or for teaching without 
For further information 


eae 


MT. PLEASANT, N: G 
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FOR FAT, HEALTHY STOCK 
Feed 


TRUVENS 


Bede a Bagg tall” 













Regularly 
POULTRY, HOGS AND STOCK 

thrive on this ideal for supplement 
Struven’s fish meal ies the necessary proteins 
and minera , healthy growth of poultry, 
hogs and st from fresh, whole, finely- 
ground Men ten fish 

Write for I RI E feeding instruct and prices, 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-B S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 














BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book 
1-S free. Write for it today. 

Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared, Horse goodas ever, Have used 
Absorbinefor years withgreat success.” 


ABSORBINE 


OUNG, Inc. 384LymanSt., 




















pringtield, Mass. 





High or low wheela— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds Wheels to fit 
any running gear 
alog illustrated in colors fr 

Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, Nl. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 

















Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns.......... $8.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.......... 8.00 
Barred Rocks ........sccccssenee 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. ... 10.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix.........7.00 
Special Prices on 590 and 1,000 lots. 100% Prepaid 


safe NAG guaranteed 
Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 









delivery. 
ity chicks from flocks selected and culled by 
expert judge. All leading breeds. 

Write for prices and big illustrated Catalog 
We ship C. O. D. One dollar down and pay 
postman the rest after you get chicks. 

Write Today 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., 


Fall Blooded American Quality Chicks 


Lexington, Ky. 





July, August m .. : 100 500 
White, Brown, Butt “Leshorns. ceeseeewes $10.00 $50.00 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas . ‘ . 12.00 58.00 
Hamburges, Black Minorcas ‘ .. 14.00 68.00 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks Tee CC, 73.00 
Blue Andalusians, Brahmas . <~.... 20.00 95.00 
Mixed chicks .. : vve 9.00 44.00 


Will ship in lots of 25 or 50 at same rate plus postage. 
Order —y' Xy Ne ig delivery. Don't cond money, just 
write us and number you wan 

AMERICAN. CHICKERIES, Box 220, GRAMPIAN, PA, 


CHICK 








Per 25 
FRR 5 hy > $ a? 00 
Ferris Strain White Leghorns. “ 50 8.00 
Basom’s Brown Leghorns ........ 4.50 8.00 
Parks Strain Barred Rocks...... 5.50 10.00 
Basom’s Rhode Island Reds * 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Marcy Srain Jersey Black Giants. 5.00 10.00 20.00 


100% live delivery guaranteed; money refunded for 
all dead chicks when received Reference, Richfield 
Bank. jyYNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfleld, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Prices: 
White Leghorns . 


Barred Rocks 

Rhods Island Reds" 
Sil. Laced Wyandottes. 3.50 
Heavy itned Chicks... 2.75 


Assorted Chicks 2.50 

Light Mined Chicks. 2.25 7.00 33.00 

100% live delivery guaranteed. You can order from ad 
or write for circular 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
Chicks That Grow—"ix ‘GN 









3.00 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 

12.00 55.00 ... 
9.00 42.50 80.00 
8.00 37.50 70.00 
65.00 





100% live delivery to your door 25 100 

White Leghorns ............ $2.50 sa’ 50 $ 8.00 $37. 80 
Brown em FePerecwsess 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 
SEETON TROGRS: on ccccvccccccece 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Rhode island a eer 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
as | ARES ree Sem 8.00 37.50 


2.25 4.00 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 


HIGH GRADE C 


Heavy laying strains. we" per 100: Leghorns $9. 
Rocks, Reds, Anc. $10. Orps., $11; Lt. Brahma 
LS Asst. $7; Large Asst. io. 4 delivery. Catalog 
. DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Brenham, Texas. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN Pa AND MALES 


ds of eight-week-old 
Now Half Price =: Pullets. Also Hat ching Baws. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 26 


years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship C.O.D., guarantee 




















satisfaction. 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


> 








The Progressive Formes : 


In The Poultry Yar 


Prevention of Flight in Fowls 


T’S the nature of the chicken to fly but 

sometimes it is very annoying. So 
Dr. C. J. Coon, animal patholo- 
gist at V. } gives some suggestions as 
to how this may be prevented. He says: 


assistant 


“It occasionally happens that a poultry 
raiser wishes to confine his birds to an en- 
closure that does not have a high enough 
fence to prevent their escape. By depriv 
ing the fowls of the power of flight it is 
possible to keep birds in an enclosure of 
this type. 

“The power of flight in birds may be 
prevented in a number of different ways. 
\ll of them, however, are based upon 
destroying the ability to maintain equili- 
brium rather than lessening wing sur- 
face. Regardless of the method em- 
ployed, it should be applied to but one 
wing. 

“One method consists merely of cutting 
off the long feathers of one wing. This 
method has the disadvantage of only last- 
ing for a few weeks. Another method 
deals with the permanent elimination of 
the primary feathers. The portion of 
the wing in which the primary feathers 
are embedded is severed. The hemor 
rhage is controlled by cauterizing or by 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor The Progressive Farmer 


of proper size and shape before which 
the egg is held for examination. 

An ordinary lamp, a lantern, an in- 
candescent bulb, or a flash light may be 
Any box large enough to hold the 
lamp, set on end, can be used for a case. 
Besides the hole in the side opposite the 
light there should be a hole in the top 
end, otherwise the heat from the light 
would fire the box. A tester chimney 
such as is used ona lamp for testing eggs 
in incubation may be used for candling. 

For convenience the light should be 
placed on a table or shelf. The eggs to 
be tested should be placed at one side of 
the light, while on the opposite side re- 
ceptacles for the good and bad eggs 
should be provided. Each egg should be 
examined alone by holding it, large end 
up, close to the light. A perfectly good, 
fresh egg shows “full” and clear before 
the light; there is almost no air cell at 
the large end, and the yolk outline is 
only faintly discernible. A fixed air cell 
of % to 3-16 of an inch in depth indi- 
cates a fresh egg, as eggs run in general. 
A larger air cell with a mobile lower 
line indicates—according to size and fluc- 
tuation—a stale egg, or one becoming 
weak and watery. 


used. 
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A SIMPLE 


The picture on the right shows the 


HOMEMADE 
arrangement of the lamp; the picture on the 


EGG TESTER 


left, the tester closed and ready for candling. 


applying tincture of iron chloride. This 
is quite aharmless and very simple oper- 
ation, leaving practically no trace, for 
the stump is covered by the feathers of 
the thumb. 

“Many poultry raisers prefer to ‘pinion’ 
their fowls. A rubber band is tightly 
fastened around the end part of the 
wing, just in front of the bastard wing. 
The end of the wing is then cut off with 

. pair of heavy scissors. The cut is made 
with the close. to the rubber 
band. The rubber band may be removed 
the following day or just as soon as there 
is no danger of hemorrhage.” 


Turn the Light on Bad Eggs 


PEEP through the egg testing device 

plus the ability to differentiate be- 
tween sound and stale eggs can be forci- 
bly demonstrated at all times. Did you 
ever try it out in your home? The de- 
vice for candliag won’t*cost you a cent. 
Note how simple it is as shown im the 
picture above. 


scissors Ss, 


The shell of a new laid egg has a 
soft “bloom,” which is the visible sign 
of perfect freshness. This bloom is de- 
stroyed by a touch, and in any case dis- 
appears after a few days’ exposure to the 
air. After that the appearance of the 
shell is not a reliable indication of the 
condition of the contents. 

By holding an egg between the eye and 
a strong light in such a manner that the 
rays of light come to the eye through the 
egg, the condition of the contents can be 
seen. This method of examining eggs is 
called “candling.” This work is done in 
a dark room, using a light iclosed 


in a case having opposite the light a hole 


Very small spots which are apparent 
in the eggs are usually blood clots. Large 
spots, rings, and shadows are due to heat 
and germination and indicate decomposi- 
tion in the first stages. An egg that is 
opaque except for a large fixed air cell 
contains a chick dead at an advanced 
stage of decomposition. An opaque egg 
with large air cell having a mobile lower 
line is in an advanced stage of fluid de- 
composition. Eggs showing soiled spots 
or rings can often be utilized by break- 
ing them and separating the bad part. 

CHARLES T. CORNMAN. 

College of Agriculture, Blacksburg, Va. 


Rules for Culling Poultry 


ICK for slaughter the bird whose 
comb is pale, small, and shriveled; 
beak, yellow at the base; eye ring and 


ear lobe, yellow; vent, yellow, shrunken, 
and dry; face, heavily fleshed and yel- 
low; eyes shrunken, dull, listless; plum- 
age, molting; skin, thick and tight; pel- 
vic bones, close together, hard and rigid; 
pelvic bone to breast bone, close together, 
hard and rigid. 

2. The average flock needs to be culled 
at about this rate: in June, 6 per cent; 
July, 9 per cent; August, 11 per cent; 
September, 15; October, 16 per cent. 

Most hens stop laying when they be- 
gin to molt. The early molting hen is 
not a consistent layer. She takes all the 
fall months as a vacation for changing 
her plumage. The _ consistent layer 
molts late and grows new plumage fast. 

As a general rule, the first hens in the 
flock to molt should be sold, and the 


last to molt should be kept for breeding. 


Stick-tight or Sand Flea 
N INSECT known here as stick 
tight flea or sand flea is killing my 
young chickens. What can I do to get 
rid of the fleas?” 


These insects multiply very fast and 
become an annoying pest in a short while 
Cleanliness about the premises is the best 
means of control. Spray your henhous: 
with gasoline, kerosene, kerosene emul 
sion, creolin, nicotine sulphate, or similar 
“contact poisons” and repeat the spray 
ing once a week until the sand fleas have 
been killed. Two good sprayings will us 
ually be enough. Of course a genera! 
clean-up is the first thing to do. Then 
paint or at least whitewash the houses 
inside and out after a thorough spraying 
that reaches every crack and hole, in 
cluding the floor of the henhouse and the 
ground around it. When the sand fleas 
have become attached to poultry or other 
animals, treat lightly with a paste made 
of kerosene and lard or sulphur and lard, 
applying to the head, under the wings, 
and near the vent. 


SKF SH 


Apply Nitrogen to Cotton 
OW 
B Ronee poor stands and slow growth made 


by cotton is causing serious concern 
and if there is anything that can be done 
to aid the cotton crop in recovering from 
the injury it has suffered, then it should 
be done promptly. Right in line with 
this problem is the new Clemson College 
Extension Circular 79. 

This circular advises the application 
of 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
or 75 to 100 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia within two weeks after the cotton 
is thinned. If the soil is very sandy, 
these amounts may be divided and two 
applications made. 

These recommendations are based on a 
number of tests made by Clemson Col- 
lege, the results of which point conclu- 
sively to the profitableness of top dress- 
ing cotton with soluble nitrogen follow- 
ing applications of 600 pounds of fertili- 
zer analyzing 9-5-2 before planting. 

When this initial application was sup- 
plemented by 50 pounds of nitrate of 
the yield was increased by 40 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Each 
additional 50 pounds of nitrate of soda 
increased the yield, up to 300 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre, which gave a 
yield of 994 pounds of seed cotton com- 
pared with 804 pounds with no nitrate. 


soda, 


The following table gives the yields 
from the varying amounts of soluble ni- 
trogen (nitrate of soda) applied as < 
topdressing after 600 pounds of 9-5-2 
fertilizer had been applied under the cot- 


ton :— 
Yield Seed 


Amount of Cotton 
Nitrate Pounds 
Te FRNGGER ook ctcccseessveceses 804 
OR A ee een 844 

SOU. GOUMEE: on iekce wi dccbisce dices 872 

EP ED, a dnis cndoaibanteseve tye 890 

BO POUREs .ccciccivceicctsveses 956 

BO -GOURED vac ccovcctvaccesinccce 951 

S00 pOUMdS cc.cccovccecocsvesece 994 


These tests conform well with many 
other tests made in the Carolinas. This 
year, applications of soluble nitrogen as 
a-side application to cotton promise bet- 
ter returns than in normal seasons, since 
there is no doubt but that nitrogen has- 
tens fruitage as weil as vegetative 
growth. 

The most seriously deficient element of 
plant food in our cotton soils is nitrogen 
and while the dry weather may have 
caused the accumulation of some nitro- 
gen through heavy evaporation of soil 
water, there is no doubt but that 150 to 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda or its 
equivalent in sulphate of ammonia ap- 
plied now will give profitable returns in 


size of yield and quality of lint. 
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<< JFarmers Exchange 
And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 








Carolina, South C 
} *’rogressive Farmer also he fol 
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Each in 


the C AROL INAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Fa 


:rolina, and Virginia, but it will pay 
T 


owing table shows ra 


ial, number or amount counts as a word, 


and Farm Woman, cov- 
™m advertisers to use other 
tes per word for advertising in 
Also rates 














| POULTRY AND EGGS 


(19) 747 


producing Sophie Tor- 
for sale. One extra good one seon ready 
Further information on request. Valley 
J. 5S. & Paul Koller, Timberville, Va 


Bull calves from our great 
mentor he 
for service. 
Home Dairy 








BABY CHICKS 


better. Leading breeds. 7 40. 
Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 


Shinn 
100 up 
top, _Missouri 





Chic hicks Vigorous, purely ; Barred Rock, English 
Leghorns, Reds: 100, $9.00, prepaid. Live delivery 
Ozark Farms Ws estphalia, Me, 











Quality White Leghorn ~ chicks from Ferris 200-300 
strair 25, $3.00; 50, $5.00; 100, $8.95; 500, 













































“Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 














IXCH 1ey : 

PSTOCK DISPLAY advertisir each e n of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: $43.00; delivered W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C. 
Circulation—] States, Coreree— Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display== T End purebred chicks now $9.95 per hundred 
us- Virginia 120.000 ts per word $4.90 per inch Leghorns, ocks and Reds Immediate shipment 
iv y 135.000 per word $5.60 per inch Write Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 
ba 00,000 per word $4.2 ver inch _ ERT ened 
Alabama i 0.000 ote cee eee 24 od na Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading 
, 75 ONE 7 cents Der wo 18.20 ner ind varieties Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
editions am ; ‘- ~ Hin jut word $19.20_per_ineh ty and satisfaction. Catalog free. sooth Hatch 

St plainly what editions you wish to use. MI ail copy two weeks before date of publication, x 550, Clinton, Mo 

















[ WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 








Ww Trampler for cotton press Lid- 
a 1 f lition and cheap 
I 1 W eyy \ 

B ( y airy hous 
cre boll ! and water 
ter Oo. R Moc! le, N. ¢ 

Tl VW © ( ise your ¢ m 
a ! ‘ Ss t 3 
up I t g stat quantity avatilable 
Ca r llickor Mm 





[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


VIRGIN yIA 

















tior mbet ‘ " ’ vod fence 
deep I r ¢ i bh ses vith running water 
and ! y bu Two hay barracks 
barr ! sheds, up-to-date hog houses 150 
ton silo Ma residence seven rooms, bath, h nd 
cold Cor rage a meat hou i 
cart hous This farr must be seen to be 
prec Offered a i of bad health 
inter te for price, R. N. Wrenn, Real 





OTH ER STATES . 


Bayou Pierce 
ilermanville, 








i Ss r atior fertile; 
bott Write A. W But ” Megr., 
Mis: 

W lerful 
land Vrit ! 
Con Quitman, 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Young man with practical and university training 
to assume management of ltry farm near Asheville 
N. ¢ Address F. FE. Asheville, 
mm, @ 


g PLANTS | 


_CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 


“FS ul! heading Cab bage pl ants 1,000, $1.50 post- 
Dai W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C 





Georgia farm 
Chamber 


. outhern 
let information. 














¥ 
Lykes, Box 1877, 








Tomato plants, all varieties: 300, $1.00; prepaid 
1,000, $2.50 J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C 


Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; 





1,000, $1.50, postpaid E. Morris & Son, Maxton, 
~ C 

lanta.—Cabbage: $ 1,600; Tomato $1 0; Pep- 
Der $2.00. Prompt shipment W. W. Williams, Frank- 
lin, Va 

( bage plants $1.00 per 1,000, C D. postage. 
Satisiaction guaranteed. Truckers’ Plant bone Frank- 
lin, Va 


Cabbage. Tomato. © lard pl mts, $1.25 per 1,000, 
$1.00 express Maple Grove Farms, Frank- 


t > planta: $1.00. "1.000; Tomat. utoes. $1. 00: Pep- 
y Good plants Quitman Plant Co., Quit- 


Wakefield Cabbage 
Eureka Farm, Ciare- 


Dutch, Suecession and 
Diant $1.50, 1,000, postpaid 
Mont, N. C€ 

Cabbagc Collards, Tomatoes and Pepper plants, 
Postpaid: 500, $1.25: 1,600, $2.25 Thomasville Plant 
“‘homasville, Ga 


Co 









Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, Porto 
! $2.50, 1,000, prepaid. J. FP 


pants 








ag Collard, chemically 
, $1.00; 1,000, $1.60; delivered 
N . 


» plant $1.75 thousand, 
xpressed Major Crow's 
h, Ga 

Toma nts, all varieties 








ed 


' ronbtin. Va 





ile Growers, 











Rican Potato plants, govert nt 

1 r thousand; five thousand, $1 50 

Der sand Prompt shipments ji. 2 Boatright 
Rock Ga 

Millions Cabbage plants, all leading varieties: 5,000, 

$4.50- 10000. $8.00 f.0.b re Set plants now for 

fall winter cabbage tt Bros., wholesale plant 


growers 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants. 50 acres now 
Tead) We grow our plants and can take care any 
Size order. Price $1.00 per thousand. Old Dominion 


Plant « 


Ports Rico and Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 
ent ir spected at $1.75 per thousand Can 
hours any amount Count and quality 
Boat right Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga., and 





mpany, Franklir a 








Alma. Ga 


Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, all leading 
Varieties grown in Dixie, early and late; immediate 
delivery atisfaction guaranteed; $1.00 per thousanc 
Dostage and express charges collect; saf@ delivery any 
Dlace in Dixieland. The Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 

High grade Cabbage and To mato plants: 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2.00, prepaid; Collec 
‘Omato: 5.000. 
1.000, $2.50, : 

oy shipments isf Wholesale 

m Co., Thomasville. Ga., and Martin’s Point, 8. C. 






































rs 
Cabbage, mato and Collard plants ready.. 25c, 
100: 300. 5 ( +: 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. Ex 
press collect 1 00 ousand 5,000 $4.50 10,000, 
$7.50 Prompt pments, Farmers’ Supply Company 
Fra ' a 
Cam Fr Dutch, Wak Suc sion 
iin ‘ { eal s J and 
4 3 10 TT vat 0 ( 000, $1.50 
l < 0 i charges Kast Vir- 
g J I I V 
( ¢ ( nd Tor ‘i leading 
V es tf h st ai ; ner and 
1 fall r 0, The } 1.0 00, $1.50 
by i r expres l $1.00 1 charges 
K I Va 
M ' awe 4 ‘ ? 
500 " s! ) T 1 
th r m ants 300 » 
1,000 pos i Collect ) 
: ments Old D Pls ( 
Ve I G 1 and 
r Ss oe ‘ 
Cahher C 
s 10,000 ) Cc li Thy B ’ V 1 
\ ; & Ruby King Pep) 200, $1.25 
$1 l ) 00, express mail prepaid 
K e P ‘ ai n, Va 
Vv I ech, Copenhage Market, Suc 
( i ( t t h witl 
800 TT 1,000 $1 y ad 
"0 over L housan t 
per 0, $150 ( 00: 1.6 23.00 
express $ ( I Co 18 
( teed good 1 er or mor 
M y Saving P Co I" ! Va 
r nf s ' wn Cabt s 
! M t, WV Ss <8 ‘ 
Durch. 30 $1.00; 1. $1.75 
Ex] a ¢ 000, $54 Tomat 
» $2.00 ( postpaid r 8 
10 0, $1 i mpt hi ents a 
bsolt ri J. ! ( nei Company 
} Va 
nN plants now ready for prompt ship- 
Jersey a Charleston Wekefield, Succession 
I ! ( nM irhet and Danish Ballhead 
' t Ss e and Baltimore Tomato 
+1 ( rsand collect Special prices on 
l s nN ; flower $3.50 per 
i Satisfaction guaranteed; we are 
£0 int business, Evergreen Farms, 
Fr 
\ r > m Ii n ) ready for late 
t Cat Market Wakefields 
$ I I h ar nd Dan ish ‘Bal hea 1: 35c, 100 
oo 7 00, $1.0 1,000, $1 prepaic 1; express 
1,000, —H.00 Tomato id Collard plants 
We the oldest and irgest grower in 
Ou ts must ple ¢ you or money 
Shipping « wity over half mil 
ay. J _P. Co Cour cil | pany, _Franklin, Va. 











wanted. 


Salesmen 








{ Nurser De m 2 Coneord, Ga 

Get ir f Pecs catalogu before buying trees 
RB Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 

Fruit Trees Pecan tres namentals Large 
stock Best variet Prices Saleamen want- 


ed. Concord N 


Peach and Apple 
rect to planters I 
budded 
trees, vines and sh 
ural colors Tenne 
land, Tenn 









peaches, be 





Dept. Concord, Ga 





Greatly reduced prices di- 
grapes, plums, cherries, June 
ornamental 
ubs. Free catalog printed in nat- 
ssee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 





SEEDS 





Choice Biloxi $3 
Heard 

Plant d 
and Laredo Soybear 





get stung like many 


tified beans’’ nd 
ting very scar 


. § 
Information About New Varieties 
Otootans $6.00; Lare 


Vellows Special p 
maker, St. Matthew 
Soybean Growers 


Twentieth.—Certif 


buy 


BEANS 


10: Laredo $6. 0¢ 


bushel, Geo, W. 


Atlanta, Ga 





1 Otootan, Biloxi 

Don’t take chance, you may 
others did | year Buy ‘‘cer- 
r requirments now Get 
up for circular, ‘‘Valuable 
f Soybeans.’’ Prices 
dos $5.50; Biloxis $2.50; sold out 
ices large lots Wm. P. Wanna- 
s, 8S. C. (Member South Carolina 
ssoclation.) 








CANE AND SORGHUM 





We sell the best 


will go much higher 


$1.90; Sudan $2; K 
eheck w ith rder 
Co., P. O. Box 


Choice Appler ar 
Also bright Oat 
money. Wm. P. \ 


~ Lookout Mou 


dry weather G 
bag.. Sin paon & 





MISCE 


426, Memphis, Tenn 





Seed are higher and 
rw é mabe $1.85; Orange 
$1.50; all per bushel Three 


Deduct 2% for cas Lewis Seed 








uff 





OATS 
d Fulghum new crop seed Oats 
‘ Buy both vy and save 
yatihe ws, S Cc 





Vannamaker, St 


Small account 
$10.00 150-pound 
Oxford, N. C 


LL ANEOUS SEED 














Chicks free from white diarrhea 
egg strain White rm licks 
with lop combs. wwledged and 
grestest layers ) customers 





hundreds 





monials Parks’ ar Thor Rocks 
chicks Write for new iees, literatur 
tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s End 





purebred, strong rous, and healthy 
inspected by one most experienced ar 
poultryman in the Tnited States), accompanies ship- 
ment, .Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va 


1 FGHORNS 




















Purebred Ferris sira White Leghorn « rels 
> weeks old, $1.0 L. Freeman, Ruthe rcitot 
N. ( 

Choice, w 1 White Leghorn and 
slack I i m1 + Sure to nleose 
White W hicks Cc W Bachm 
Bluff ¢ 





Tanered baby chicks. 








hatching egce Stock bought 

direct from Tanered Whit Lerhorn F arms Certifi 

“ate warar ished Trail End Poultry 
Farm yrdon 

Tra End 307 strain White Leghorn baby 





hicks, hatching eeg Certificate of guarantee fur- 
nished They have been acknowledged and jaran- 
teed world’s greatest lavers Large Leghorr lop 
combs, layers of large white eggg, Trail’e End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonaville. Va 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


Parks’ strain Barred Rocks Tiree Blood 








Tri $ arct e reed cock Ris 
y heargains Write now Miss Myrtle Hurt 
( er's, Va oui: 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

R Twenty-first yea Eegs and cockere! ne- 
t t easot prices Catalogue Mrs y. ¢ 
Dost S - ay - 
: PEA FOWL 
_ Peafowl 1 an dj W. Boyd, So. Boston, Va 


Pu 3, yearlings, hens, males; Quality pureb 
Ten ll Prices quoted promptly. Capital Poul 
Farm, Columbia, 8. ¢ 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES a 
“Big type. James W American National 
Rank Richmond, Va 
CHESTER WHITES — 


Chester Whites.—Rest breeding; 
boar pigs $15 J. J. Roberson & Sons 








Graves 


service boara $40; 
Jamesville 





Chester Whites won over half of the prizes, includ- 
ing grand champion and reserve champion or “ ssed 
ecareass at 1924 International Show You er hogs 
for meat production TQ) nk it over. Get hateemat 1 
prices on our all champion blooded registered pigs 
Boggy Hollow Ranch 








Purvis, Miss 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Service boars, bred gilts and pigs s oe 
Fairfiel Va 





Duroecs. 
Alexancer 
Duroe Jerseys. test breeding: spring pigs. $15.00 
$25.00. J. J. Roberson & Sons, Jamesville, N. ¢ 





female pigs, ten weeks old, weigh 70 pounds. 
Good type and. color Entitled to registration; $15 
each T. W. Holliday, Jamesville, N. C 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield 





Pigs; big type. Mt 






Virginia a = 
Bedford Stock pine Lynchburg, Va are now in 
position > make 1 pt shipment of pigs and shoats 
Bond ar aeks + list All stock guaranteed, 





for feece 

Registered Big Boned Poland China pigs the kine a 
that makes 1,000 pound sows and 1,200 pound boars 
tuy now from the home of the champions at the bi 
fairs Guaranteed. M. O. Wall, Yuma, Tenn 


: ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
- Write Gaylord IL 








~ Young bulls for sale French, 


Draper 





GUERNSEYS 
ie For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write Ters willi- 
ger, Wauwatosa, Wis 
Guernsey cows, heifers 
Registered Pointer 





For Sale—Registe 
bulls Fresh grade cows 
J. J. MeDaniel, Cornwell, 8S 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered } 
“ cing For age and 
v 


fers and bull calves, Amer- 
price write Sullins 


Holsteins 


Bight Holstcin he'fer calve 
o'd DD s nd sive registered 
Boxwood Farm Dairy, Greensboro, N 


JERSEYS — 














Bulls, Heffers.—Reg lited 
her Mt. Pleasant 

For al On account of drouth here ll sell 
two purebred Jersey ‘ rezivtered for 5 for 
both 1> } h grade J rsey ilers two reh yithers 
will freshen every two weeks through Nesmehes Will 
take $50.00 each for the lot Write wire E. L. 





McGyw Bidg Roanoke, 

















the 


INSTI 


A Christian 





In the Land of 


FRUITLAND 


A STATE 
Sky > for boys and girls 


~ twelve men and 
dormitory for one 
Cottages. Splendix 
volumes Steam 
moderate. 


TUTE 


High Sehool 








Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Expresgion, Art Faculty 
women give pupils close personal attention A new 
hundred girls Two good dormitories for boys 
i administration building with a library of 2,000 
heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses 











TRI 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


AND THE ATLANTA 


- WEEKLY 


Both One Year,’ Now Only $1.25 


SEND ORDER AND 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


CONSTITUTION 


REMITTANCE TO 

















GOATS 
Moorhurst F rm, Irwiugton, Ala 
SHEEP 
air ne young purebred Dorset rams and ewes, $20 
Stacy's ) Far m, Amelia, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


I Guernsey “ALY 


~ Milk Goats. 














Ninety s > 
ase, Write 








et W liundley Boyut Va 
Registered Guernseys, registered ivlst 3 Dry 
milk r calves. Stone Gate Farm, P Va 
PET STOCK 
G e Shetlan ( ! h B \ 
DOGS 
I h 1 » igit regis m. W. B 
Sear \ ‘ 
R ( A pred 
3 Vv Kenne N 





























BAGS 
I iy f r 1 lab 
secal 1 ! ba uny lant Ww ship 
rin i 3 & Cotton Mills, A ; 
BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
Choice Delicious ¢ Honey. —O pail 
$2.00 x 210.00 lO. Ha an, J 
N ( HW 1 wor I i oo: 100 
pounds $17 M Tt. Ma sha 
S 
: It 1 , b brigh lialia leet A good 
Strain | i r t ness None bet a ri 
1 to 24, 7 * to 49, Ghe cl ‘ wor 
60 ich Sa ’ > iaral ~ed BR Co 
I Teast G 
3SUILDING MATERIA! 
R a ani \ n roofit ! 
‘ spl sit 
rands Rui-be i F) \-T } ia-M 
Wr us I ices and n , *tper 
% } un N { 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
100 ind 8‘ ce jrums Sir rum £8.50 ’ 
dru $8.00 ( k wit] I $ ‘ 
Mem . @ 
CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s iH vester I r - mly 
$25.00 with bund tyl ttachmer I catalog 
showing pict harvester Rox 528. Salina, Kans 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finish 1 Mn Films veloped f 
7 t W W Whit« Drawer 1112, Bir 
Ala 
Amazing Trial Offer One Kodak roll film devel 
oped; 6 fine gloasy printa nly l5e. Associated Photo. 
Box 1463-G, Cincinnati, Ohio 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Get small check é Th 
juvenile fle is on se 
Ser ry t for Slevens 
r mw Kiddie F 
Patents.—-Wri to B. P. Fi i are 
linean), Re sistered Patent Lawye » MeGill Bldg 
Washington, D. C Honorable method 


~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES : 


Train for Business The safest, sanest and quick 
eat vay wv young man rr woman ving in the coun 
try or small town to secure clean, dignified off 
ployment Cecil's Business Collegeg, Asheville, N. C 
Spartanburg, 8. © 








TOBACCO 
Tobacco Postpaid (iuaranteed best red leaf chew 
ing, 5 poynds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c pound 
Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn 





1 


long red leaf 
Smoking, 2c. 


1id; guaranteed heat 
Is $1.40; 10, $2.50 
Sharon, Tenn 


TREE KILLER 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to ki 100 trees, $2.00 
Co., Jonestown, Miss 


AGENTS WANTED 


Nursery, Hick 


Tobacco, posty« 


chewing, 5 pou 
Homer Prince 











Salesmen~ Wanted 
ory, : 
Fruit Trees r Sale 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


Howard - Hickory 





~Agents 


1 Concord 
Coneord, Ga 





Fruit Tree Salesmen Wanted.—Liberal cash com 
mission paid promptly Howard-Hickory Nursery, 
Hickory, N. C 

Get our free sample case Toilet articles 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable 
Co., Dept. RB, 8t. Louis 

Bankrupt and Rummage Sales--Make $50.90 daily 
We start you furnishing everything Distributors 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago 


Perfumes 
LaDerma 


We start you without a dollar Soans 
perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary 


nation Co., Dept. 2420. St. Louis 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Se 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
ails. Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam. N. Y 





n make $100 a week 
made $80 in five ins Re- 
ite quict Albort Mi Is, Mgr 





prove you cé 
ion aioe: shall 


markable new 





propos 








6184 American ldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Amazing large isl mmiasions introduci beaut 
ful $3.95 and $4.95 fit-to-measur rant shoes 
samples furnished Write for 1 rrit 
Arch Shoe C Dept. 157-H, Cinei Ohiv 








Summer work f ir farmers, teacher@ and others. Sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful Ask for our terms ta 
salesmen Concord Nurseries, Dept 5 Coneord, Ga 

Agents Our new household eal 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, serubs, mops 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd St Fairfield, Towa 


ne device washes 





Sell nationally advertised drop-seat Imperia) Under- 
wear for met $50.00 weekly easy Below re.ail 
prices Guaranteed Free outfit Sample garment 
offer Imperial Underwear Co., Dept. 479-G, Piqua 
Ohio 


Make $1500 daily selling ‘‘Fixit’’ Rubber Repair 
(liquid rubber) Doubles mileage of tires and tubes 
Scnsational seller and money maker of 1926 Samopla 
free Marquette Rubber Co., FRF2327 Wolfram 8t 
Chicago 








makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York 

$11.80 daily in advance (send 
introducing new Insured Hosiery. 5 
guaranteed sevei months No cap 
required. You simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself). Credit 
given. Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides. We 
—- samples. Spare time will do. Macochee Tex 
tile Company, Card 29015, Cincianati, Ohio 


Agents.—New plan 


7 sworn proof) 
styles, 40 colors 
tal or experience 


f 
7 
7 
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< yer x x 
Fred Clough Cali i u 
Glenn E. Thomas ine 4 


San Pedrc 
VF. Weir, s 
R E. Brown, Sar 


10.0% 4 " 
Rafael, Catt 128,68 ' 
a Ana, Calif 130,000 LE 
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t P rs wh en the from 
‘ it tn ‘ ice ft are 
< uker < ni ur j 
tr < t ri i 
© tic is cone of the thousands « r 
¢ lehal 
may never have occasik t ad e your Studebaker rm 
u g life possible insures the t dependability and ec« 
} : r \ 
ords write their own story — voice their own evidence —ot ¢ e-t t \ I 
ee : Mileage ) ‘ , * 
0 ay NM ULZ37—— iE : Co. 
oO } h,N. BM 005,000 Smith ¢ wn, Pa y 
x I gdale, NW. 435,000 Clare a 
h ox Ww NJ 200,000 Ray 
‘ h x } k ) 129,564 Ww ‘ 
ae D. Ca Nf 167 468 2 
e s ken, N. J i ] y I 2 5 
- 6914 rR ken, N. f 175 GRE v Pa x 
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PR N.J ) Pa x 
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4 " ertville, N. J ax d t a 
™ M 44 Dr . 
ark. N. 7 ax E a ) 
4 wick, N x a 
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7 ‘ NM Pa 
k M 1 
e N.M 1 
. , x 
1x 
or 
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M y 
¢ y 
i. " a 
° Ha ke, NY e 
H 
‘ J : 
ux a ap. 
4 ’ e ‘ ¥ x 
a ‘ NY “ 
o (has } gs t y 
100 
0 00 Merchants g “poo boogg: 
m0 N.Y b Aw x 
¥ yt : 
«x Chas xx “ 
x Elmer I ox vid 
H, S« A ie x 
2 Dav as. } 
4 J. Lawre ‘ y MM \ 
7 s x MOK 
Herbe sly y l 
Frank A alamanca y 
ha “es a ¥ 
, r 4 
: 
n . xX ‘ P 
62 a 
4 % 
re I ew P 
xx , < 
* S| 
F 
x 
s 
, nc 6 
. . Ore 
M 
: P 
x Port 
xn ‘ a, The De 
4 s x uw . x 
Ww Hescock, Wallowa, Ore 
Ba ver 
, . P e 
e 2 
0 f : 
Kx Pa 
7 ) « ' x 
4200 g. Pa ‘ 
“ ; 
OO to 200,000 pW Pa e . 
144 Alt A 
Nha M is, Pa i ark Barg ; 
. N. k ' e ere kew 
M x \ h ransit Lancaste h 
mx Ma r Pa ar [08,005 v 
Pa a aster, Vihw ; x 
. S. E. Ne a ster, Ohio B50,0X 
‘ @ a v0 RK. Harry Howbert, Lana, Othe, 
Wick i ar 
b e < b 4 ' € 2 On 
‘ A 4 He ‘ ev = ve Co 
‘ " ™ J : 
F wn, Pa . 
. ie, F K M t 4 
0 ! aniesburg, Pa wm TT i 
C t 4, Pa “x » hi i 
be 00 Sam nessen, Pa i s 
x p i 


i x be 
0,000 Tonos K e 
N he Nev }00,000 LW Hil 
H 140.000 Gee «hactte Topt 
( a N.H 105,000 ry Un 





Har I 
5,042 Samuel Brov 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA - SOUTH BEND. 


1. A. Gras . , 
o, Pa 200,000 C E. Picken i 
Pa 202,465 joe Howard I Wis 2 
m, Pa 110,857 C.&E. Traction A. Wis i 
on Deposit, Pa. 141,587 Red Star Bus ¢ Ray M. 1 Kenosha, Wis x 
ontown, Pa 125,000 Jeflerson County Ed. Oberg, Merrill, Wis. 124,1% 



























Alto, Pa I 





INDIANA 





